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R  R  EF  AC  E: 


It  is  with  no  little  hesitation  that  we  undertake  to  write  a  critical 
pa(>er  on  Carlyle.  According  to  one  of  his  biographers  (1),  something 
like  L*,000  volumes  or  essavs  have  been  w  ritlen  in  the  attempt  to  «  de- 
pict Carlyle  and  to  judge  of  his  works  »  and  tliis  in  spile  of  his  protest 
that  «  the  world  will  never  know  my  life,  if  it  should  write  and  read 
a  hundred  biographies  of  me  »  (2),  for  « the  chief  elements  of  my  little 
destiny  have  all  along  lain  deep  below  view  or  surmise,  and  never  can 
or  will  be  known  to  any  son  of  Adam  »  (3). 

On  this  point,  we  think  otherwise.  A  man  who  has  written  so  much 
and  so  earnestly  (4)  must  needs  be  manifested  in  his  works,  for  «  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speakcth  »  (5).  The  man  is 
best  judged  by  his  works.  We  have  Carlyle's  own  words  for  it.  Speak- 
ing of  Goetlie's  inimitable  style,  he  adds :  « As  hard  is  it  to  discover 
in  his  writings,  —  though  there  also,  as  in  every  mans  urilings,  the 
character  of  the  writer  must  lie  recorded  (6)  —  what  sort  of  spiritual 
construction  he  has  etc.,  »  (7).  And  again  «  it  was  my  favorite  em- 
ployment to  read  character  in  speculation  and  from  the  Writing  construe 
the  Writer  »  (8). 


(1)  Percy  Warner.   Thomas  Carlyle,  p.  5. 

(2)  Journal  for  Oct.  10,  1843,  or  Froude  III,  p.  1. 

(3)  Jovmal  for  Dec.   29,  1848,  or  Froude  III,  p.  1. 

(4)  Conceriining  his  earnestness,  John  Nichol,  in  bis  life  (p.  69)  has  the 
following:  «  He  not  only  disdained  to  write  a  word  he  did  not  believe,  he 
would  not  suppress  a  word  ne  did  believe  a  rule  of  action  fatal  to  swift  success  ». 

(5)  St.  Luke  VI,  45. 

(6)  The  italics  are  ours. 

(7)  Essay  on  Goethe   (1828)   Essays.   Vol.  I,  p.   185. 

(8)  Sartor  Besartvs,  Bk.  11,  Ch.  3,  p.  70. 


—  4  — 

In  fact,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Francis  Thompson  that  the  man  is  better 
seen  in  his  works  than  in  his  daily  life.  «  The  difference  between  the 
true  poet  in  his  poetry  and  in  his  letters  or  personal  intercourse,  is  just 
the  difference  between  two  states  of  the  same  man;  between  the  metal 
live  from  the  forge  and  the  metal  chill.  But,  chill  or  glowing,  tlie  metal 
is  equally  itself.  If  difference  there  be,  it  is  the  metal  in  glow  that  is 
the  truer  to  itself.  For,  cold,  it  may  be  overlaid  with  dirt,  obscured  with 
dust;  but  afire,  all  these  are  scorched  away    »  (1). 

To  conceal  one's  opinions,  one's  affections,  in  a  word,  one's  self 
in  the  literary  productions  of  a  lifetime,  is  well  nigh  impossible.  Doubt- 
less there  are  degrees  of  this  revelation  of  self,  but  «  truth  must  out »  (2). 
Carlyle's  biographers  evidently  agree  with  us  here.  Otherwise  they 
would  never  have  taken  pen  in  hand  either  for  or  against  him. 

But  it  may  be  asked :  «  How  can  anyone  expect  to  say  something  new , 
seeing  the  great  number  of  essays  already  written?  Has  not  everything 
been  said  and  resaid?  Have  not  fond  admirers  exalted  him  to  the  sky? 
Have  hot  hostile  minds  laid  bare  his  defects  and  belittled  his  qualities? 
Finally  have  not  unbiased  students  done  justice  to  the  man?)).  We 
think  not.  As  is  frequently  ti\e  case,  many  of  these  essays  are  extremely 
superficial.  Others  are  mere  repetitions,  written,  as  we  imagine,  not 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  author's  works,  but  by  unverified  selections 
from  existing  criticisms.  Of  the  real  critical  works,  none,  as  far  as  we 
know,  treat  ex  professo  of  tlie  subject  we  have  in  hand.  Consequently, 
we  think  it  possible  and  even  useful  to  add  a  new  book  to  the  existent 
bibliography  of  Carlyle. 

We  are  to  criticise.  But  «  the  critic  is,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  a  judge 
and  not  an  advocate.  He  is  not  to  do  favor,  but  to  dispense  justice,  which, 
in  most  cases  will  involve  blame  as  well  as  praise  »   (3). 

It  is  in  tliis  spirit  that  we  approach  our  task.  We  are  to  do  justice. 
However  only  one  charge  is  submitted  to  our  court,  namely  that  of  Ac- 
tivism. We  shall  examine  the  'pros  and  cons'  and  pronounce  our  sen- 
tence. Unfortunately  our  decision  will  contain  much  blame  as  well  as 
praise. 

Why  then  choose  such  a  subject?  « It  is  a  much  shallower  and  more 
ignoble  occupation  to  detect  faults  than  to  discover  beauties  »  says  Caiv 


(1)  Stray  Thoughts  on  Shelley.  The  Works  of  Francis  Thompson,  Vol.  Ill, 
Prose,  p.  286.  Burns  &  Gates  Ltd.,  London,  1913. 

(2)  Carlyle  again  offers  us  a  fitting  quotation:  «  The  good  Richter  begins 
to  show  himself...  before  we  have  read  many  pages  of  even  his  slightest  work; 
and  to  the  last  he  paints  himself  much  better  than  his  subject.  Byron  may 
also  be  said  to  have  painted  nothing  else  than  himself,  be  his  subject  what 
it  might  ».  Essay  on  Goethe  (1828),  Essays  Vol.  I,  p.  186.  See  also  Jean  Paul 
F.  Sichter  again  (1830)  in  Essays  Vol.  II,  p.  122. 

(3)  Essay  on  Goethe  (1828).  Essays,  Vol.  I,  p.  191. 
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lyle  (1).  We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  ami  are  roaily  to  accept 
many  a  Uiankless  comment  from  friends  of  the  Scotch  Writer,  for  hold- 
ing up  to  public  gaze,  an  intellectual  malady  of  their  idol.  Still,  — 
/Imuii.s  l*lnlo,  niayis  arnica  verilas,  —  \\c  feel  obliged  to  point  out  tlie 
disease  and  thus,  by  putting  readers  of  Carlyle  on  their  guard,  prevent 
to  some  extent,  the  possible  danger  of  corruption. 

C'arlyle's  works,  abounding  in  beautiful  ])assages,  striking  images 
and  pictures  full  of  humor,  pathos  and  eloquence  offer  great  attractions 
to  tlie  careful  reader.  It  is  this  very  attractiveness  which  constitutes  their 
greatest  danger,  for  it  is  to  be  feared-  Uiat  while  enjoying  such  beauties 
as  Carlyle  can  offer,  his  readers  become  imbued  with  the  ntimerous 
errors  —  philosophical  and  moral  —  which  lurk  under  real  beauty  of 
form.  To  t»revent  such  a  tlisaster,  we  have  taken  upon  oursclf  Uie  «  much 
shallower  and  more  ignoble  occupation »  of  unmasking,  refuting  and 
antidoling  Carlyle's  Activism,  leaving  to  others  the  more  agreeable  task 
of  exposing  his  beauties. 

Should  our  humble  efforts  meet  with  approval,  however  slight,  on 
the  pari  of  our  readers,  we  shall  feel  well  repaid  for  our  pains  (2). 


(1)  Ibid. 

(2)  It  is  our  intention  to  revise  and  enlarge  this  dissertation  at  some 
future  date.  Certain  circunfstances  necessitate  the  publication  in  its  pre- 
sent form.  We  have  already  received  some  valuable  suggestions  from  learned 
critics  and  shall  gratefully  welcome  more. 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  Philosophy  of  Life. 


Among  the  many  great  questions  that  confront  the  thinking  men  of 
all  ages,  nay,  foremost  among  them,  since  upon  it  depends  their  whole 
conduct,  is  the  «  problem  of  life».  Great  as  is  this  question,  compara- 
tively few  are  Ihey  who  even  propose  it  to  Uiemselves  in  a  formal  way; 
fewer  still,  Uiey  who  solve  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

Speaking  of  the  acquisition  and  development  of  the  use  of  reason  in 
man,  St.  Thomas  (I)  distinguishes  three  septennates.  During  the  first, 
he  says,  the  child  neither  thinks  by  himself  nor  by  others.  From  the  age 
of  seven  to  fourteen  (circiter)  he  thinks  for  himself  but  only  with  tlie 
help  of  others.  Thenceforth  he  thinks  for  himself,  aided  by  others,  only 
in  so  far  as  he  wills. 

It  is  then  in  the  third  septcnnale  and  onwards  that  man  ordinarily 
encounters  questions  of  vital  importance.  But  we  repeat,  they  are  few 
who  give  the  problem  of  life  a  personal  solution.  The  vast  majority  of 
mankind,  namely  the  working  class,  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the 
ability  to  study  such  a  gigantic  question,  which  of  itself  has  absorbed 
and  will  continue  to  absorb  the  entire  life  of  master  minds.  For  the  or- 
dinary man,  the  solution  of  his  ancestors  suffices.  He  lives  and  toils, 
guided  and  consoled  by  such  beliefs  as  were  handed  down  in  loving 
heritage  by  his  forebears. 

Others  —  and  these  mostly  of  the  educated  class  —  are  assailed  by 
the  question,  but  refuse  to  give  battle.  They  take  refuge  in  some  trench 
or  other.  «  Some  leave  it  to  settle  itself;  some,  when  they  get  in  the 
region  of  doubt,  turn  back,  regain  and  contentedly  travel  on  in  future 
by  the  old  road...  Others  feel  unable  to  do  this;  they  must  continue  to 
struggle  on  through  darkness,  uncertainty,  perhaps  despair,  until  even- 
tually they  reach  what  is  for  them  surer  ground,  more  certain  light  (2). 


(1)  Sententiae.  Liber  IV,   D.   27,   Q.   2,   Art.  3.   Solutio. 

(2)  Percy  Warner.   Op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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The  voiiiig  man  sets  forth  on  Uie  sea  of  life  in  his  family  vessel, 
sailing  under  his  fallier's  colors.  As  yel  he  has  no  opinions  of  his  own. 
Family  tni<lili<>ns  and  early  training  have  fonnetl  his  ideas.  It  is  not 
till  he  enters  man's  estate  and  for  the  first  lime  becomes  conscious  of 
his  independent  personality  and  consequent  responsibilities,  that  he 
casts  a  backward  glance  and  contemplates  the  gn)und  already  travel- 
ed (1).  Then  he  becomes  a  critic,  lie  questions  every  assertion,  tries 
every  opinion,  accepts  vcr>-  little  on  faith.  Not  even  his  family  traditions 
escape  (2). 

He  feels  the  need  and  hence  arises  tlic  right  aiul  <luty  to  examine 
the  basis  of  his  past  faitli.  In  the  endeavor  to  rationalize  his  tenets,  he 
begins  at  the  very  bottom.  Who  am  I?  Whence  do  I  come?  WhitJicr  am  I 
going?  What  is  life?  What  is  its  origin?  What  its  law?  What  its  end?... 
These  are  so  many  questions  which  he  who  thinks  nnist  put  to  himself, 
and,  despite  their  difliculty,  solve  one  way  or  another,  for  even  while 
trying  to  (iihI  a  satisfactor>'  solution,  he  must  live  and  act.  And  since 
every  moral  act  (3)  is  performed  in  view  of  some  ultimate  end  (4),  il 
is  clear  that  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  he  actually  possesses 


(1)  II  Who  does  not  changes  his  opinions  l>etween  twenty  and  thirty?  » 
asks  Newman,  u  A  young  man  enters  life  with  his  father's  or  tutor's  views; 
he  changes  them  for  his  own.  The  more  moilest  and  diffident  he  is,  the  more 
faith  he  has,  so  much  the  longer  does  he  speak  the  words  of  others;  but  the 
force  of  circumstance*  or  the  vigour  of  his  mind  infallibly  obliges  him  at  last 
to  have  a  mind  of  his  own ;  that  is,  if  he  is  good  for  anything  »  {Loss  and 
Gain,  p.  190). 

(2)  There  are  some  who  carry  this  natural  sentiment  of  self-sufficiency  to 
ridiculous  extremes.  A  well-lcnown  French  writer  has  an  interesting  ))assage 
on  the  subje<t.  In  part  he  says:  There  is  not  a  young  man  of  our  day  but 
believes  himself  a  competent  judge  of  Christianity.  And  he  asks  whether  it 
is  really  true  that  a  judgement  of  such  importance  which,  in  most  cases,  is 
kept  unchanged  during  life,  is  taken  by  striplings.  i<  Who  does  not  know  the 
student  »,  he  continues,  u  who,  at  a  certain  age  declares  that  he  no  longer 
l)elieves  in  anything;"  For  hira,  teachers,  parents,  Church,  tradition,  great 
men,  noted  writers  and  famous  centuries,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Pascal  and  the 
rest  are  all  nothing  but  falsehood,  foolishness,  superstition,  darkness.  Himself, 
he  knows  what  to  hold,  and  he  holds  it  ». 

P.  Gratry,  de  la  Sophisfique  contemporaine,  p.  88. 

(3)  By  a  moral  or  human  act,  we  understand  with  philosophers,  every  act 
which  proceeds  from  man  as  man,  that  is,  every  deliberate  volvntary  act. 

(4)  Cf.  St.  Thomas.  Syrnma  theo.  la,  Ilae  Q.  I.  art.  4-7.  The  ultimate  or 
last  end  is  that  which  is  intended  for  itself,  without  reference  to  anything 
beyond.  Cf.  below.  Ch.  VI,  p.  56.  Aristotle  defines  it  thus  «  That  which  is  the 
end  of  all  means  but  which  is  never  a  means  itself  »  ((Metaphys.  994  b,  9). 
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some  aspect  of  life  —  be  it  provisional  or  definite  —  which  is  the 
rule  and  guide  of  his  whole  conduct. 

The  solution  of  this  momentous  question  is  called  the  «  Philosophy 
of  Life  »  (1).  By  this  phrase  we  mean  the  aspect  under  which  we  view 
nature,  man's  place  therein  and  his  relations  thereto,  —  which  aspect 
then  becomes  Ihe  unifying  principle  of  our  whole  life  and  the  «  why  » 
of  our  actions. 

Not  to  remain  longer  in  the  abstract,  let  us  straightway  take  a  con- 
crete example.  A  university  professor,  for  instance,  is  a  man  of  unusual 
activity.  Like  other  men  he  eats,  sleeps  and  recreates  himself,  but  why? 
Not  simply  to  enjoy  himself,  but  chiefly  to  care  for  the  health  of  that 
body  which  is  the  indispensable  instrument  of  the  intellect.  Thus  he 
performs  a  multitude  of  acts  which  have  as  their  center  «  bodily  health  ». 
But  tliis  is  not  aimed  at  as  an  end;  it  is  but  a  means.  lie  reads  much, 
meditates,  converses  with  learned  men  —  why?  To  aid  him  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  lectures.  These  he  prepares  with  care,  commits  to  memory, 
and  delivers  with  such  skill  as  he  has  at  his  command.  Thus  is  formed 
another  group  of  actions  having  as  its  center  the  professional  duties 
of  his  state  in  life.  Again,  man  is  a  social  being,  an  integral  part  of 
society  towards  which  he  has  certain  duties  called  civic  or  patriotic. 
As  a  member  of  a  family,  of  a  religious  sect,  of  a  commercial  firm  etc., 
he  has  still  other  duties  which  gyrate  around  some  central  point  thus 
forming  other  groups.  But  all  these  different  groups,  are  they  independ- 
ent one  from  another?  By  no  means.  Man  is  one  and  by  a  natural  im- 
pulse, all  his  activities  tend  to  unite,  to  converge  towards  one  superior 
center  which  we  call  the  last  end  and  which  is  the  unifying  principle 
of  his  conduct  and  the  basis  of  his  philosophy  of  life. 

There  are  several  of  these  so-called  philosophies,  though  many  are 
absurd  and  worthless.  Still,  the  fact  that  these  false  philosophies  are 
actually  held  by  whole  classes  of  men,  obliges  us  to  examine  them  in 
passing,  more  especially  as  Activism  figures  among  them. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  with  divisions,  our  distinction  of  the  several 
philosophies  of  life  is  methodic  rather  than  real.  For  man,  being  pos- 
sessed of  various  faculties,  each  clamoring  for  activity,  cannot  exercise 
one  during  his  whole  life  or  for  any  length  of  time,  to  the  utter  exclu- 
sion of  the  others.  One  and  the  same  individual  may  have  a  composite 
philosophy  of  life,  made  up  of  equally  balanced  elements  or  of  ele- 
ments arranged  hierarchically,  now  one,  now  another  presiding.  Hence 
no  type  exists  in  all  its  purety.  Our  division,  then,  is  based  rather  on 
the  actual  predominant  activity  of  one  faculty  over  the  others. 


(1)  The  Germans  call  it  ((  Weltanschauung  ». 
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u. 


Life  is  for  happiness.  That  all  men  seok  lo  be  happy  is  an  umleniuble 
fact  founded  i>n  human  nature,  and  a  principle,  coiiimon  lo  all  philo- 
sophies of  life  (1).  According  as  some  place  Iheis  happiness  in  Uiis,  others 
in  that  there  arises  a  certain  diffennUial  character  proper  to  each. 

liurdly  possessed  of  a  philosophy  at  all  (2)  are  those  who  lead  a 
bestial  life  —  po<3xr,(idrcov  ^iou  —  as  Aristotle  says.  We  shall  call 
Uiem  «  jouisseurs  »  for  convenience  sake.  For  lliem  life  is  a  huf^e  ban- 
quet. Lei  ea<-h  gel  all  he  can,  regardless  of  his  follows.  Hat,  drink,  make 
merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die...  With  such  we  will  have  noUiing  to  do. 
Hut  while  not  actually  pausing  to  express  our  opinion  on  those  who  lead 
a  «  bestial  life  »,  we  cannot  but  quote  the  beautiful  lines  of  Cnrlyle 
himself.  They  refer  lo  Faust  who  had  given  himself  to  the  devil,  but 
may,  with  e(]ual  justice,  be  applied  to  these  human  beasts:  «  fie  seems 
as  if  he  had  titrtiwn  away  tiie  crown  of  his  manhood,  wh'ch  Uiough  il 
galled  his  brow,  was  still  a  crown.  He  had  become  a  slave  thai  he  might 
avoid  the  duties  of  a  king;  and  the  plca«ures  of  a  slave  not  suited  to 
his  nature  »   (3). 

With  a  real  philosophy  and  more  dignified  manners  live  the  refined 
Epicureans.  These,  while  avoiding  gross  excess,  still  seek  sensual 
enjoMiient  to  which  everything,  even  virtue,  is  made  subservient.  To 
this  class  belong  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  devoid  of  all  practical 
religion  and  innocent  of  supernatural  views  on  this  life  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  hereafter.  «  This  life  is  ours.  Let  us  make  llic  best  of  il, 
rallier  than  trust  to  a  hazy  future.  The  greatest  amount  of  respectable 
pleasure,  with  the  least  amount  of  pain  or  trouble*.  Such  is  their  lan- 
guage and  such  their  conduct.  Dilettanti  in  art,  science  and  literature, 
and  Dandies  in  dress,  they  use  all  these  and  more  to  procure  new  sen- 
sations and  emotions.  «To  cure  the  soul  by  the  senses  and  the  senses 
by  the  soul »  is  a  great  secret  of  life  known  and  practised  by  these  re- 


(1)  In  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary  (of.  below.,  p.  21),  Carlyle  does 
not  renounce  altogether  the  desire  to  be  happy.  He  simply  seeks  happiness 
through  action  and  lore  of  sorrow,  instead  of  through  pleasure,  honor,  health 
etc.,  as  formerly. 

(2)  We  make  this  reserve  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  «  Pig  Philosophy  ». 
To  be  convinced,  the  reader  has  but  to  refer  to  Carlyle's  essay  on  Jesvitism 
(Latter  day  Pamphlets  No.  8,  p.  266  et  seq.),  where  he  will  find  a  number  of 
propositions  of  the  said  philosophy.  As  they  mostly  center  about  the  <(  swine- 
trough  »  and  its  contents,  we  beg  to  be  excused  from  repoducing  them  here. 

(3)  Faustus  (1822),  p.  23.  Essays  on  Goethe.  Tauchnitz  Edition,  vol.  4513. 
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flned  Hedonists.  The  more  advanced  have  pleasures,  llie  mere  description 
of  which  is  hard  to  follow  for  its  subtlety  (1). 

Next  in  order  comes  a  class  of  people  whom  we  may  call  ApoUo- 
nians  or  lovers  of  Ihe  «  beautiful ».  In  all  men  there  is  a  secret  aspiration 
after  Ihe  beautiful,  but  for  some  this  instinct  becomes  a  passion  and 
all  their  energies  are  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  under  its 
million  forms.  \ow,  it  is  Nature  with  her  varying  aspects,  her  glorious 
sunsets,  her  starry  heavens,  her  majestic  mountains;  again,  it  is  some 
human  work  of  art — a  picture,  a  statue,  a  building,  a  page  of  a  book, 
or  belter  still,  some  human  being,  a  ray  of  the  divinity  itself,  and  the 
very  incarnation  of  beauty  (2).  For  them  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mo- 
rality (3),  no  virtue,  no  vice,  no  God.  What  is  beautiful  is  good.  The 
•rest  has  no  importance.  Living  in  the  ideal  world  of  beauty  and  artistic 
creation  —  tlie  product  of  their  imagination  —  they  give  jiut  little  place 
to  the  intellect,  the  intense  workings  of  which  tend  to  destroy  beauty  (4), 

More  worthy  of  respect  are  philosophers  and  scientists  who  devote 
their  whole  life  to  serious  study  in  search  of  «  truth  »,  With  infinite 
pains,  scientists  try  to  wring  from  nature  the  secret  laws  by  which  she 
and  they  are  governed,  confident  that  when  once  lliey  have  mastered 
her  mysterious  language,  Ihoy  will  possess  true  happiness  in  the  glo- 
rious apotheosis  to  which  such  a  knowledge  of  nature  will  give  rise  (5). 

Philosophers  go  still  further.  They  strive  by  the  light  of  reason  to 
attain  the  eternal  inilli.   or  ponder  with  infinite  delight  on  the  partial 


(1)  As  an  example  of  tliis  we  may  mention  a  very  dangerous  book:  The 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  by  Oscar  Wilde.  The  language  and  conduct  of  Lord 
Henry  and  his  protege,  Dorian  Gray,  are  illustrative  of  our  assertion. 

(2)  Cf.  Le  Sacrifice  by  Buathier,  p.  444. 

(3)  Oscar  Wilde  says:  <i  No  artist  has  ethical  sj-mpathies.  An  ethical  sym- 
pathy in  an  artist  is  an  unpardonable  mannerism  of  style  ».  {The  Picture  of 
Dorian  Gray.  Preface).  According  to  him:  "Society,  which  is  the  beginning 
and  basis  of  morals,  exists  simply  for  the  concentration  of  human  energy  ». 
It  is  his  opinion  that  <(  All  art  is  immoral.  For  emotion  for  the  sake  of  emotion 

is  the  aim  of  art,  and  emotion  for  the  sake  of  action  is  the  aim  of  life 

Art  has  no  influence  on  action.  It  annihilates  the  desire  to  act.  It  is  superbly 
sterile  m.  (Critic  as  Artist  in  «  Intentions  »,  p.  137). 

(4)  «<  Real  beauty  ends  where  an  intellectual  expression  begins.  Intellect 
is  in  itself  a  mode  of  exaggeraiton  and  destroys  the  harmony  of  any  face.  The 
moment  one  sits  down  to  think,  one  becomes  all  nose,  or  all  forehead  or 
something  horrid.  Look  at  the  successful  nien  in  any  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. How  perfectly  hideous  they  are.  Except  of  course  in  the  Church.  But 
then,  in  the  Church  they  don't  think.  A  bishop  keeps  on  saying  at  the  age 
of  eighty  what  he  was  told  to  say  when  he  was  a  boy  eighteen,  and  as  a  natural 
residt,  he  always  looks  absolutely  delightful  ».  (Picture  of  Dorian  Gray, 
'pp.  9-10). 

(3)  Cf.  H.  Taine.  Histoire  de  la  Utterature  anglaise,  t.  Ill,  liv.  IV,  ch.  11, 
pp.  608-613.  This  conception  of  life  has  been  fully  described  by  OIle-Laprune, 
Le  Prix  de  la  Vie,  Ch.  IX. 
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truths  already  ascertained.  Given  rather  to  specuhition,  the  little  action 
they  do  is  measured  and  directed  by  thought. 

This  last  attitude  is  unnatural,  say  the  Activists,  for  speculation, 
pure  and  simple,  is  sterile  unless  it  pass  into  action.  And  as  «  life  is  for 
attion  M.  llii>s«»  who  make  si>ecuIalion  an  end  may  be  said  not  to  live. 
U«"sul»'s  btiiig  sterile,  speculation  is  dangerous  as  pn)lirjc  of  doubt  and 
as  leading  to  skeplicisai.  Dangerous  for  self,  it  is  likewise  unjust  to 
others.  Man  is  a  social  being,  and,  as  siK*h,  has  certain  duties  towards 
his  fellow  men.  Now  when  he  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  specula- 
tion, he  avoids  communion  with  others  and  lives  totally  for  self. 

Protesting  loudly  against  tliis  egoistical  aspect  of  life  and  disdaining 
equally  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort,  Activists  lay  great  stress  on  the  will. 
Man's  duty  is  to  work.  Let  each  find  what  he  can  v\'ork  at,  and  that 
let  him  do.  Such  is  Nature's  command.  Doubt  of  any  kind  is  removed 
by  action.  Do  that  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee  and  thy  next  duty  will 
be  made  clear.  Thus  will  a  fruitful  activity  be  assured  and  i>ossessing 
that,  we  |>ossess  all,  since  « the  end  of  life  is  an  action*  (1). 

Each  of  the  foregoing  aspects  of  life  considers  man  as  his  own  end. 
But  on  mature  consideration  it  will  appear  that  as  man  is  not  his  own 
beginning,  neither  is  he  his  last  end.  There  is,  outside  of  him,  a  su- 
perior power  which  made  him  and  on  whom  he  depends  for  existence. 
This  great  unknown  is  conceived  as  good  or  evil,  and  is  accordingly 
loved  or  feannl.  W  hen  this  cult  of  a  supreme  being  becomes  a  prin- 
ciple of  unification  for  one's  whole  life,  we  have  what  is  called  reli- 
gion (2)  —  the  foundation  of  a  life  -  theory  whereby  man  rises  supe- 
rior to  himself  and  lives  solely  for  God. 

These  we  believe,  are  the  different  philosophies  of  life  which  divide 
mankind.  Each  contains  some  principle  of  unification  —  love  of  sen- 
sual pleasure,  love  of  tlie  beautiful,  love  of  truth,  love  of  action,  love 
of  God  —  whence  tlie  life  of  man  receives  its  unity  and  its  value.  Every 
life  which  is  fecund,  is  unified.  But  no  life  is  perfectly  unified.  A  great 
number  of  acts  escape  us  which  are  not  performed  in  view  of  the  pro- 
posed end.  These  are  lost. 

The  larger  the  principle  of  unification,  the  nobler  is  one's  life.  He 
who  lives  but  for  sensual  pleasure,  is  a  beast.  He  who  lives  for  beau- 
ty's sake,  begins  to  live  as  a  man.  He  who  seeks  truth  is  a  philosopher. 
He  who  lives  for  action  may  accomplish  much,  but  is  liable  to  become 
a  mere  machine.  He  who  unites  in  himself  all  these  aspects  and  lives 
for  God  is  a  perfect  man.  Such  a  one  takes  an  integral  aspect  of  life, 
which  alone  is  worthy  of  man. 


(1)  This  brief  exposition  of  Activism  will  be  supplemented  and  illustra- 
ded  by  many  quotations  found  in  chapters  2  and  3. 

(2)  Religion  is  here  defined  psychologically. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
Thomas  Carlyle  an  Activist  as  shown  by  his  Life. 

John  Nichol  says  of  Carlyle  (1) :  «  It  is  impossible  accurately  to 
define  his  religious,  social  or  political  creed.  He  swallows  formulae 
with  the  voracity  of  Mirabeau  and  like  Proteus  escapes  analysis.  No 
printed  labels  will  stick  to  him  ».  In  general  we  agree  with  the  learned 
critic,  for  Carlyle  presents  a  striking  versatility  on  certain  points.  His 
political  friends,  for  instance,  were  often  scandalized  by  his  apparent 
apostasy  from  their  cause.  However  that  may  be,  there  are  some  opin- 
ions which  he  held  unswervingly  through  life  and  one  of  these  is 
ft  Activism  »,  a  label  which  u:ill  stick  to  him  as  shall  appear  from  this 
and  the  following  chapter. 

To  account  for  this  attitude  in  Carlyle,  we  propose  to  examine  his 
life  and  underline  the  chief  factors  which  led  him  to  Activism. 

Carlyle's  life  may  be  divided  into  three  periods  of  unequal  length. 
The  flrst,  comprising  the  years  of  primary  education  and  ending  with 
his  fourteenth  year,  may  be  styled  as  uniformally  «  religious ».  The 
second,  dating  from  the  first  year  of  university  life  (1809)  is  a  period 
of  sore  trial,  mora!  and  physical,  under  which  he  succumbs,  and  lives 
for  a  time  in  « irreligion  ».  Follow  a  sort  of  conversion,  the  formation 
of  a  new  theory  of  life,  and  finally  the  application  of  that  theory,  a  long 
life  of  incessant  toil. 


The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  «  On  the  ail-but  omnipotence  of  early 
culture  and  nurture  »  (2)  depends  much  in  after  life.  Carlyle  makes  it 
a  «  duty  for  all  men  to  note  down  with  accuracy  the  characteristic  cir- 
cumstances of  their  education,  what  furthered,  what  hindered,  what  in 
any  way  modified  it »  (3).  With  which  obligation  he  has  faithfully  com- 
plied in  the  account  of  himself  left  us  in  Sartor  Resartus  and  in  his 
Reminiscences  and  Letters. 

Of  his  early  years  he  has  many  a  glowing  description,  Still  he  adds 
« Nevertheless  I  were  but  a  vain  dreamer  to  say  that  even  then  my 
felicity  was  perfect.   Among  the   rainbow   colors   that  glowed  on  my 


(1)  Carlyle,  p.  7. 

(2)  Sartor  Besartits.  Bk.  II,  ch.  2,  p.  57. 

(3)  Sartor  Sesartvs.  Bk.  II,  ch.  2,  p.  57. 
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horison,  la\  .  w.ii  lit  fli'Ulhood  a  dark  ring  of  Care,  as  yd  no  tliicker 
than  a  tlinad,  and  often  (|uile  ci\ ershone;  yet  always  it  reappeared,  nay 
ever  waxing  broader  and  broader;  till  in  after  years  it  almost  overshad- 
owed my  whole  cano|>y  and  llireatened  to  engulf  me  in  final  nij:lit  »... 
«  My  active  power  was  unfavorably  lieinmed  in;  of  wliieh  misfortune 
how  many  traces  yet  abide  with  me.  '  In  an  orderly  house  where  the 
litter  of  childrons'  sports  is  hateful  enough,  your  training  "s  too  stoical; 
rather  to  bear  and  forebear  than  to  make  and  do.  1  was  forbid  much  : 
wishes  in  any  measure  bold  I  had  to  renounce;  everywhere  a  strait  bond 
of  obedience  inflexibly  held  me  down.  My  upbringing  was  rigorous,  too 
frugal,  compressively  secluded,  everyway  unscientific  »  (1). 

If  we  seek  the  reason  of  so  severe  an  education,  we  shall  find  it  in 
the  religion  of  liis  parents,  ('arlyle's  parents  were  practical  (alvinists 
who  lived  up  to  their  belief  and  squanMl  their  life  a<-cordingly.  Now, 
their  religion  taught  that  «  The  world  is  the  closed  field  where  God  has 
placed  man  to  fear  llim  and  to  serxe  Ilim;  against  the  movements  of 
nature  and  sin,  the  will  must  wage  incessant  war;  the  (lassions,  pride, 
indolence,  these  are  the  siiares  of  the  enemy;  tnie  grace  consists  in 
finding  one's  daily  task;  on  Uie  energetic  immolation  of  self  must  the 
painful  triumph  of  salvation  be  reared  day  by  day.  In  this  gospel  of 
penance  and  warfare,  tlie  law  of  love  finds  but  little  place  »  (2). 

Fnigality  and  assiduity,  under  the  patriarchal  authority  of  a  stern 
father  were  the  onler  of  the  C'arlyle  household.  «  We  were  all  particu- 
larly taught  that  work  (temporal  and  spiritual)  was  the  only  thing  we 
had  to  do,  and  incited  always  by  precept  and  example  to  do  it  well  »  (3). 

Here  we  have  the  keynote  to  his  whole  life.  Though  this  doctrine 
was  subsequently  based  on  other  motives  than  tliose  of  religion,  it 
was  ever  his  polar-star,  guiding  him  through  life,  inciting  to  personal 
activity,  and  constituting  the  new  gospel  which  he  preached  to  mankind. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Carlyle  started  out  on  hi» 
life  jouniey.  At  the  age  of  Ave,  he  attended  the  village  school,  but  he 
says :  «  Of  the  insignificant  portion  of  my  education  which  depended  on 
schools,  there  need  almost  no  notice  be  taken.  I  learned  what  others 
leam;  and  kept  it  stored-by  in  a  corner  of  my  head  seeing  as  yet  no 
manner  of  use  in  it.  My  Schoolmaster  pronounced  me  a  genius  fit  for 
the  learned  professions  and  said  that  I  must  be  sent  to  the  Gymnasium 
and  one  day  to  the  University.  Meanwhile  what  printed  thing  soever  I 
could  meet  with,  I  read.  My  very  copper  pocket-money  I  laid-out  on 
stall  literature;  which,  as  it  accumulated,  I  with  my  own  hands  sewed 


(1)  Ibid,  p.  60. 

(3)  Cazamian.  «  Ecrivains  Etrangers  »  Carlyle,  p.  16. 

(2)  Heminiscences.  Vol.  I,  p.  55. 
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into  volumes.  liy  this  means  was  llie  young  head  furnished  with  a  con- 
siderable miscellany  of  things  and  shadows  of  things))  (I). 

Over  his  Gymnastic  and  Academic  years,  Carlyle  lingers,  but  only 
to  vituperate.  Bullying  from  barbaious  classmates  drew  from  him  floods 
of  tears,  which  fact  merited  for  him  the  surname  of  «  the  tearful ». 
«  My  teachers  »,  says  he,  «  were  hide-bound  pedents ))  (2)  and  he  explains 
in  so  many  words  that  they  did  not  correspond  to  what  he  thought  they 
should  be.  At  any  rate  he  learned  enough  to  enter  the  University,  which 
important  fact  is  a  landmark  in  his  life. 


II. 


We  have  hillierio  seen  Carlyle  as  an  apprentice  in  life's  workshop. 
We  have  noticed  what  use  he  made  of  «  tiiose  earliest  lools  which  a 
man  gets  to  handle  »  (3)  his  class  books.  Now  that  he  is  to  launch  his 
bark  out  into  the  open  and  leave  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the 
|)aternal  roof,  a  little  inventory  of  his  actual  possessions,  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  here. 

Physically  he  was  strong  and  healthy,  having  as  yet  no  symptoms 
of  the  disorder  which  became  h's  bugbear  in  after  life.  Poor  and  un- 
known, he  had  but  few  friends,  nor  were  his  moody  ways,  his  love  of 
solutitude  (4)  his  rugged  independence  apt  to  gain  him. more.  These 
undesirable  qualities  took  their  rise  in,  and  were  fostered  by  his  early 
education.  He  complains  that  as  a  child,  he  durst  not  love  his  father. 
Later,  at  scliool,  the  conduct  of  barbarous  associates  estranged  him 
more  and  more  from  society  and  were  it  not  for  Irving,  he  assures  us 
he  «  would  never  have  known  what  the  communion  of  man  with  man 
meant))    (5). 

To  those  who  knew  him  well,  he  appeared  possessed  of  great  strength 
of  character,   remarkable  literary  talents,   high  aspirations  and   ambi- 


(1)  Sartor  liesartus.  Bk.  II.  Ch.  Ill,  p.  62. 

(2)  Sartor  Jiesarhts.  Bk.  II,  Ch.  Ill,  p.  64. 

(3)  Sartor  liesartus,  p.  62. 

(4)  Was  his  love  of  books  the  cause  of  his  love  of  solitude,  or  was  reading 
only  a  means  to  occupy  himself  in  solitude?  Both  one  and  the  other,  we  believe. 
A  friend  of  his  who  signed  himself  Peter  Pindar  bears  witness  to  Carlyle's  habit 
pf  reading,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  1,  1814.  «  There  are  joys  and  sorrows, 
pleasures  and  pains,  with  which  a  Stoic,  Platonic,  humdrum  hookicorm  sort 
of  a  fellow  like  you.  Sir,  intermeddleth  not,  and  consequently  can  have  no 
idea  of  ».  Froude  I,  p.  31. 

(5)  Death  of  Edward  Irving.  Essays.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  299. 
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tion  ^Ij.NMiKii  (|ijaliti«'s  were  saillv  oversluuloueil  by  u  liabiliial  dospoii- 
deiicy  aiiil  a  \ariety  ul"  oIIut  Iuiiihusm  (2). 

Ch\ing  to  nKxrhanical  leaching,  or  more  correctly,  to  the  failure  of 
genius  to  uilapt  il>.elf  to  the  nMiuirt'nieiits  aiul  rcslriclioiis  of  great  edu- 
cational institutions,  nocessilaled  by  the  average  mind,  Carlyle  became 
his  own  teacher.  «  What  I  have  found  the  University  did  for  me  »,  said 
Carlyle  many  years  later  (1806),  wis  tliat  it  taught  me  to  read  in  various 
languages,  in  various  sciences;  .so  that  I  could  get  into  books  which 
treated  of  these  things  and  gradually  penetrate  into  any  department  I 
wanted  to  make  myself  master  of »  (3),  Indeed  this  manner  of  self 
education,  .started  in  granmier  school  and  carried  on  at  the  university,, 
seems  to  be  Hve  only  method  I'arlyle  ever  followed,  llightly  or  wrongly, 
we  lay  great  stress  on  this  fact,-  namely  his  extensive  indiscriminate 
reading,  as  contributing  largely  to  the  loss  of  his  religion,  which,  in 
tuni,  led  to  the  great  crisis  of  his  life. 

That  a  youtii  of  fourteen  could  read,  or,  as  he  says,  «  devour  »  all 
the  books  he  could  get  hold  of,  and  not  receive  any  harm  thereby,  is, 
we  say,  a  moral  impossiblity.  it  is  all  very  well  to  have  been  pronoun- 
ced «  complete  in  English  »  at  the  age  of  seven,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  sound  philosophy  and  even  some  theology 
are  nece«sary  for  a  safe  reading  of  certain  authors.  Now  we  are  told 
that  Carlyle  «  cared  nothing  for  tlie  classics  and  little  more  for  meta- 
physics or  moral  philosophy  »  (4).    IIow   then  could  he  escape  with  a 


(1)  That  he  was  ambitious  is  a  fact  acknowledged  in  a  note  to  Thomas 
Murray:  «  Ever  since  I  have  been  able  to  form  a  wish,  the  wish  of  being  known 
has  been  the  foremost.  Oh,  Fortune !  bestow  poronets  and  crowns  and  princi- 
palities and  power,  upon  the  great  and  noble  ones  of  the  earth.  Grant  nie  that, 
with  a  heart  unyielding  to  thy  favors  and  unbending  to  thy  frowns,  7  may 
attain  to  literary  fame  ».  In  ju.stice,  let  us  add  that  as  he  grew  older,  Carlyle 
came  to  fear  and  even  to  hate  fame.  We  quote  one  passage  out  of  nXany: 
«  The  longer  I  live,  fame  seems  to  me  a  more  wretched*  £ir/i?/iera,  really  and 
truly  a  thing  to  be  shied  of  if  it  came.  I  think  of  Rousseau's  case  sometimes, 
and  pray  God  I  might  be  enabled  to  break  whinstone  rather,  or  cut  peat,  and 
maintain  an  unfettered  heart.  God  keep  us  all,  I  pray  again,  from  the  madness 
of  popularity.  I  ne%"er  knew  one  whom  it  did  not  injure.  I  have  known  strong 
men  whom  it  killed.  (Letter  to  John  Carlyle.  March  21,  1837.  Already  at  the 
age  of  26  he  could  write:  «  For  as  to  fame  and  all  that,  I  see  it  already  to 
he  nothing  better  than  a  meteor,  a  will-o'-the-wisp  which  leads  one  on  through 
quagmires  and  pitfalls  to  catch  an  object  which  when  we  have  caught  it, 
turns  out  to  be  nothing".  (Letter  to  his  Mother.  Jan.  30,  1821).  Froude  I, 
p.  96. 

(2)  Masson.  <(  Carlyle's  Edinburgh  Life  »  in  «  Edinbvrc/h  Sketches  and 
Memories  »,  p.  243. 

(3)  Inaugvral  .iddress  as  Lord  Rector,   Edinburgh,   p.   148. 

(4)  B.  W.  Matz.  Thomas  Carlyle,  p.  7. 
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healthy  mind?  Mistaken  notions,  false  conceptions,  prejudices,  gross 
errors  —  such  as  we  find  in  his  writings  —  these,  we  believe,  were  the 
immediate  result  of  his  self-conducted  studies.  What  we  know  for  certain 
is  that  doubt  seized  his  mind  about  this  lime.  The  reading  of  Hume, 
Gibbon,  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  other  writers  of  the  same  stamp  com- 
pleted the  work  already  begun  (1),  and  he  abandoned  the  study  of 
divinity,  a  step,  rather  to  be  admired  under  tlie  circumstances  as  spring- 
ing from  deep  sincerity.  He  would  not  teach  others  what  he  himself 
disbelieved  (2).  That  he  had  ceased  to  hold  the  religion  of  his  youth 
appears  from  his  own  confession :  «  It  was  just  here  (on  tlie  road  leading 
from  Glasgow  to  Ecclcfechan)  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  Irving  drew  from 
me  by  degrees,  in  tJie  softest  manner,  that  I  did  not  think  as  he  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  that  it  was  vain  for  me  to  expect  I  ever 
could  or  should   »  (3). 

This  was  in  1817.  Next  year  saw  him  again  in  Edinburgh  where  he 
undertook  the  study  of  law ,  which  he  soon  found  to  be  as  «  uncongenial 
a  study  as  divinity  »  and  which  shared  a  like  fate. 

Already  in  1814,  on  the  comi)lelion  of  his  college  course,  Carlyle  had 
taught  mathematics  at  Annan.  This  position  he  held  till  1816,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Kirkcaldy  invited  him  to  lake  charge  of  a  new  school  in 
Uieir  town.  But  he  soon  tired  of  that  too.  «  Belter  die  than  be  a  school- 
master for  one's  living  »,  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters. 

Divinity,  leaching,  law,  all  had  been  tried,  and  all  had  been  rejected. 
What  was  he  to  do?  His  unlimited  enei^y  sought  in  vain  for  an  object 
on  which  to  exercise  itself  (4).   He  had  no  profession  and  no  belief. 


(1)  We  are  not  alone  to  attrijbute  Carlyle's  doubts  to  the  reading  of  Gib- 
bon. Froude,  the  ablest  and  best  informed  of  Carlyle's  biographers  says  (Vol.  I, 
p.  54):  «<  The  '  grave  prohibitive  doubts'  which  had  risen  in  him  of  their 
own  accord  (?)  had  been  strengthened  by  Gibbon,  whom  he  found  in  Ir- 
ving's  library  and  eagerly  devoured  ».  Some  pages  before,  Froude  says  that 
Carlyle  was  reading  Humes's  essays.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Hume  rlid  for 
Carlyle  that  he  did  for  Kant?...  The  example  of  great  minds,  made  known 
to  Carlyle  by  their  works,  confirmed  his  opinion,  if  it  did  nothing  more.  <(  Car- 
lyle's wide  study  of  modern  literature  had  shown  him  that  much  of  this  (his 
former  belief)  had  appeared  to  many  of  the  strongest  minds  of  Europe  to 
be  doubtful  or  even  plainly  incredible  »  Froude,  Vol.   I,  p.  67. 

(2)  «  You  announce  that  you  are  rather  quitting  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy. I  predict  that  you  will  quit  then!  more  and  more.  I  give  it  you  as  my  de- 
cided prognosis  that  the  two  provinces  in  question  are  become  Theorem, 
brain-web  and  shadow,  wherein  no  earnest  soul  can  find  solidity  for  itself  » 
(Letter  to  John  Sterling,  quoted  by  Froude,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  115,  under  date  of 
June  7,  1837. 

(3)  Seminisiences. 

(4)  As  already  noticed  in  our  preface,  Carlyle's  works  are  full  of  himself. 
Many  are  the  passages  which  a  biographer  can  apply  directly  to  their  author. 
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To  add  lu  Ihese  misfortunes,  his  l^eallh  gave  way  under  Ihe  strain  of 
forced  work,  llenoefortli  his  niehincholy  is  of  n  darker  hue  (1). 

A  certain  love  affair,  in  which  the  object  of  his  affections  was  of- 
fered and  then  snatched  away,  left  him  in  Sorrows  like  tliose  of  Werler. 
The  apparition  of  that  god-like  creature  had  dispelled  the  clouds  for 
a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment.  With  her,  went  the  last  ray  of  hope. 
A  physical  and  moral  wreck,  such  had  he  become  to  be.  The  awful 
crisis  of  this  j>eriod  is  fully  described  in  Sartor  Hesartus.  «  houbl  had 
darkened  into  unbelief...  Is  there  no  God  then;  but  at  best  an  absentee 
God,  sitting  idle  (2),  over  since  the  first  .Sabbath,  at  the  outside  of  His 
Universe  seeing  it  go?  Has  the  word  Duty  no  meaning?...  What,  in  these 
unimaginative  days,  are  the  ternirs  of  conscience  t«i  the  diseases  of  Uie 
liver!  Not  on  Morality  but  on  Cooker}'  let  us  build  our  stronghold;  there, 
brandishing  our  frying  pan,  as  censer,  let  us  offer  sweet  incense  to 
t)je  l)e%'il  and  I've  at  ease  on  tl»e  fat  thincs  he  has  provided  for  his 
Elect »  (3). 

To  such  lengths  had  the  spirit  of  Inquiry  carried  him.  What  could 
he  do?  Would  he  yield  to  Uie  temptation  and  seek  happiness  in  sensual 
enjoyment?  «  I'nder  such  corroding  and  continual  vexations,  an  ordi- 
nary' spirit  would  have  sunk  at  length,  would  have  gradually  given  up 
its  loftier  aspirations,  and  sought  refuge  in  vicious  indulgence  »  (4). 
But  Carlvle  was  no  ordinarv  character  and  did  not  act  as  one.  He  had 


Her*  is  one:  «  At  the  fervid  period  when  his  whole  nature  cries  nloud  lor 
Action,  there  is  nothing  sacred  under  whose  banner  he  can  act  ».  To  which 
compare  the  following:  <(  It  is  a  shame  and  misery  to  me  at  this  age  to  he 
gliding  alx>ut  in  strenvmis  idleness,  with  no  hand  in  the  game  of  life  where 
I  have  yet  so  much  to  win,  no  outlet  for  the  restless  faculties  which  are  thus  up 
in  mutiny  and  slaying  one  another  for  lack  of  fair  enemies.  I  must  do  or 
die  then,  as  the  song  goes  »  {Letter  to  John  Carlyle.  March.  9,  1821),  Fronde, 
Vol.  I,  p.  99. 

(1)  «  My  curse  seems  deeper  and  hlacker  than  that  of  anj'  man:  to  be 
immured  in  a  rotten  carcase,  every  avenue  of  which  is  changed  into  an  inlet 
of  pain,  till  my  intellect  is  ohscvred  and  weakened,  and  my  head  and  heart 
are  alike  desolate  and  dark  »  {Journal,  Last  Day  of,   1823). 

(2)  In  early  life,  Carlyle  seems  to  have  doubted  about  the  existence  of 
Providence.  «  "What  is  this  world  then,  what  is  this  human  life,  over  which 
a  just  God  is  said  to  preside,  but  of  whose  presence  or  whose  providence  so 
few  signs  are  visible?  »  (Froude,  Vol.  I,  p.  66).  The  advance  of  science  tending 
towards  Atheism  made  Carlyle  uneasy.  ((  He  was  perplexed  by  the  indifference 
with  which  the  Supreme  Power  was  allowing  its  existence  to  be  obscured  » 
(Froude,  Vol.  IV,  p.  280).  Cf.  also  Froude,  Vol.  I,  p.  68.  In  his  Journal  for 
Sept.  7,  1829,  we  find  this;  «  The  '  course  of  Providence  '  (way,  sometimes  I 
almost  feel  that  there  is  such  a  thing  even  for  me)  seems  guiding  my  steps 
into  new  regions  ». 

(3)  Sartor  Hesartus,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  7,  p.  99. 

(4)  Life  of  Schiller,  p.  12. 
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too  much  force  of  vv ill  to  yield.  He  entered  his  protest  in  the  ((Ever- 
lasting No  ».  ((  I  am  not  thine  (the  Devil's)  but  free  and  forever  hate 
thee  »»  and  he  shook  from  him  base  fear.  ((  What  art  thou  afraid  of? 
Despicable  biped?  What  is  the  sum  total  of  the  worse  that  lies  befare 
thee?  Dealli?  Well,  Death;  and  say  the  pangs  of  Tophet  too,  and  all 
that  the  Devil  and  Man  may,  will  or  can  do  against  thee!  Hast  thou 
a  heart;  Canst  thou  not  suffer  whatso  it  be  and  as  a  child  of,  Freedom, 
though  outcast,  trample  Tophet  itself  under  thy  feet  while  it  consumes 
thee?  Let  it  come  then;  I  will  meet  it  and  defy  it))  (1).  Thus  by  a  su- 
preme act  of  the  will  did  he  determine  not  to  surrender,  but  to  fight,  if 
net  v'clory,  at  least  towards  it. 

III. 

.  The  storm  past,  Carlyle  says,  looking  back  at  tliis  period,  <(  Hast 
n  )l  thy  Life  been  that  of  most  sufficient  men  thou  hast  seen  in  this  geh- 
eration?  An  outflush  of  foolish  young  Enthusiasm,  like  the  first  fallow- 
crop,  wherein  are  as  many  weeds  as  valuable  herbs;  this  all  parched 
away  under  the  Droughts  of  practical  and  spiritual  Unbelief,  as  Disap- 
pointment in  thought  and  act,  often-repeated  gave  rise  to  Doubt  and 
Doubt  gradually  settled  into  Denial.  If  I  have  had  a  second-crop  and  now 
see  the  perennial  green  s\\ard  and  sit  under  umbrageous  cedars  which 
defy  all  Drought  (and  Doubt);  herein  too,  be  tlie  Heavens  praised,  I  am 
not  without  examples  and  even  exemplars »  (2).  To  whom  does  he  refer 
here?  We  have  not  far  to  seek.  In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  Goethe 
he  writes;  « If  I  have  been  delivered  from  darkness  into  any  measure 
of  light,  if  I  know  aught  of  myself  and  my  duties  and  destination,  it 
is  to  the*  study  of  your  writings  more  than  to  any  other  circumstance 
that  I  owe  this. ))  Again :  « I  was  once  an  unbeliever,  not  in  religion 
only,  but  in  all  the  mercy  and  beauty  of  which  it  is  the  symbol,  storm 
tossed  in  my  imaginations;  a  man  divided  from  men,  exasperated,  wretch- 
ed, driven  almost  to  despair.  But  now  thank  Heaven,  all  this  is  altered, 
solely  by  the  new  light  which  rose  upon  me,  I  attained  to  new  thoughts 
and  a  composure  which  I  should  once  have  considered  as  impossible  ». 

Wliat  was  that  doctrine  of  GocUie's  which  worked  so  radical  a  change 
in  Carlyle?  which  opened  to  him  (( a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth  ))? 

Able  critics  who  have  studied  Goethe's  works  and  who  understand 
his  philosophy  of  life,  assure  us  that  Carlyle  grasped  but  one  aspect  of 


(1)  «  I  am  well  nigh  done,  I  think.  To  die  is  hard  enough  at  this  age.  To 
die  by  inches  is  very  hard.  But  I  will  not.  Though  all  things  human  and  di- 
vine are  against  me,  I  will  not  »  (Fragment  of  a  Diary  by  Carlyle  at  Kinnaird. 
Cf.  Froude,  Vol.  I,  p.  204  -  Sartor  liesartus,  p.  103). 

(2)  Sartor  liesartus,  Ch.  9,  p.  113. 
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his  masler's  doclruie  (1),  ;iiui  llial  aspoi-l  ho  has  molanitu-phosi'il  willi 
h'8  own  theories,  and  erected  into  a  neu  doctritie,  not  unlike  Goethe's, 
yet  not  identical  with  it. 

Annihilation  of  self  (2),  he  consitlers  lt»  bo  the  foundation,  the  pre- 
liminar}  njoral  act  which  ser\es  as  a  solid  basis  for  his  supoi-struclure. 
And  this  first  stage  he  tells  us  in  tire  «  Everlasting  Yea  »  has  been  lia}) 
pily  |>assed  in  his  own  case.  «  Fly  U>en,  false  shadows  «>f  Hope:  1  will 
chas«'  you  no  mori',  I  will  believe  you  no  nioro.  And  ye  too,  haggard 
S|>ectres  of  Fear,  I  care  not  for  you;  ye  too  are  all  shadow  s  and  a  lie. 
Let  nie  rest  here,  were  it  but  to  die:  to  die  or  to  live  is  alike  to  ine; 
alike  insignifloant »  (3).  He  renounces  pleasure  and  by  the  very  fact 
casts  out  fear  wliich  arises  from  nn  apprehension  of  impending  evil, 
as  opposed  to  happiness.  l>eath  itself  has  become  indifferent  to  him. 
.Accepting  this  greatest  of  all  physical  ev'ls,  with  perfect  equanimity 
of  mind,  no  minor  evils,  which  fall  short  of  death,  have  any  powei 
over  him. 

No  longer  self-centered,  nor  self-seeking,  he  can  cast  a  look  around 
on  the  non  ego.  Nature  iirst  catches  his  eye  and  her  he  places  on  the 
tlirone  of  the  personal  God  whom  he  has  deposed  by  unbelief.  «  0  Na- 
ture, why  do  I  not  name  thee  God  ».  he  exclaims.  «  Art  tlioti  not  the 
Living  garment  of  God?'  O  Heavens,  is  it,  in  very  deed,  He  then, 
that  ever  speaks  through  thee;  tJiat  lives  and  loves  in  tlice,  that  lives 
and  loves  in  me?  »  (4). 

Man  next  claims  his  attention.  «  Poor,  wandering,  wayward  man! 
Art  thou  not  tried  and  beaten  with  stripes  even  as  I  am?...  Man,  with 
his  so  mad  Wants  and  so  mean  Endeavours,  had  become  the  dcaror 
to  me;  and  even  for  his  sufferings  and  his  sins,  I  now  first  named  him 
Bn>thor.  Thus  was  I  standing  in  the  porch  of  that  Sanctuary  of  Sorroii, 
by  strange  steep  ways  had  I  too  been  guided  thither;  and  ere  long  its 
sacred  gates  would  open,  and  the  Divine  Depth  of  Sorrow  {^)  lie  disclo- 
sed to  me  »  (6). 

The  fact  that  Evil  existed  in  the  world  puzzled  him.  Whence  did  it 
come?  How  was  it  to  be  overcome?  In  clearest  tenms  does  he  propose 


(1)  Cf.  Cazamian,  op.  cit.,  pp.  47,  69. 

(2)  li  Great  is  self-denial!  Practise  it  where  thou  needest  it.  Life  goes  all 
to  ravels  and  tatters  where  that  enters  not.  The  monks  meant  very  wisely: 
hit  thou  the  just  medium  »  (Jovrnal,  Aug.  8,  1832). 

(3)  Sarfor  Sesartvs,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  9,  p.   113. 

(4)  Ibid.,  p.  115. 

(5)  <(  Devoviness  of  submission  (wherein  lies  what  the  man  calls  the  Di- 
vine Depih  of  Sorroir)  n,  is  a  phrase  from  one  of  Cairlyle's  letters  {To  his 
Wife,  Aug.  8,  1836)  which  may  help  us  to  understand  his  meaning. 

(6)  Sartor  Sesartus,  Bk.  fl,  Ch.  9,  p.  115. 
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the  question  and  proceed  to  solve  it.  «  A  vain  interminable  controversy  », 
writes  he,  «  touching  what  is  at  present  called  Origin  of  Evil,  arises  in 
every  soul  since  the  beginning  of  the  world;  and  in  every  soul  that 
would  pass  from  idle  suffering  into  actual  Endeavouring  must  first  be 
put  an  end  to.  The  most,  in  our  time,  have  to  go  content  with  a  simple 
incomplete-enough  Suppression  of  this  controversy;  to  a  few  some 
Solution  of  it  is  indispensable))  (1).  And  Carlyle  as  one  of  the  «  few  » 
offers  us  the  following  elucidation  on  tlie  subject. 

« Man's  Unhappiness,  as  I  construe  it,  comes  of  his  Greatness; 
it  is  because  there  is  an  infinite  in  him  (2),  which  with  all  his  cunning 
he  cannot  quite  bury  under  the  Finite.  Will  the  whole  Finance  Minisr 
ters  and  Upholsterers  and  Confectioners  of  modern  Europe  undertake, 
in  joint  company,  to  make  one  Shoeblack  happy?  They  cannot  accom- 
plish it  above  an  hour  or  two;  for  the  Shoeblack  also  has  a  Soul  quite 
other  tl)an  his  stomach;  and  would  require,  if  you  consider  it,  for  his 
permanent  satisfaction  and  saturation,  simply  this  allotment,  no  more, 
and  no  less:  God's  inlinile  Universe  all  lo  himself,  therein  to  enjoy  infi- 
nitely and  fill  every  wish  as  fast  as  it  rose...  Try  him  with  half  a  Uni- 
verse, of  an  Omnipotence;  he  sets  to  quarrelling  with  the  proprietor  of 
the  other  half  and  declares  himself  the  most  maltreated  of  men  »  (3). 

And  he  continues;  «  The  whim  we  have  of  Happiness  is  somewhat 
thus.  By  certain  valuations  and  averages,  of  our  own  striking,  we  come 
upon  some  sort  of  average  terreslial  lot;  this  we  fancy  belongs  to  us 
by  nature,  and  of  indefeasible  right.  It  is  simple  payment  of  our  wages, 
of  our  deserts;  requires  neither  thanks  nor  complaint;  only  such  over- 
plus as  there  may  be  do  we  account  Happiness;  any  deficit  again  is 
Misery.  Now  consider  that  we  have  the  valuation  of  our  own  deserts 
ourselves,  and  what  a  fund  of  Self  -  conceit  there  is  in  each  of  us,  —  do 
you  wonder  that  the  balance  should  so  often  dip  the  wrong  way,  and 
make  a  blockhead  cry :  See  there,  w  hat  a  payment;  was  ever  worthy 
gentleman  so  used!  —  I  tell  thee.  Blockhead,  it  all  comes  of  thy  Van- 
ity; of  what  thou  fanciest  those  same  deserts  of  thine  to  be.  Fancy 
that  thou  deservest  4o  be  hanged  (as  is  most  likely),  thou  wilt  feel  it 
happiness  to  be  only  shot:  fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  in 
a  hair-halter,  it  will  be  a  luxury  to  die  in  hemp  »  (4), 


(1)  Sartor  Besartus,  Bk.  II,  Cli.  9,  p.  116. 

(2)  <(  Why  do  we  fret  and  murmur ;  and  toil  and  consume  ourselves  for 
objects  so  transient  and  frail  ?  Is  it  that  the  soul  living  there  as  in  her  prison- 
bouse  strives  after  something  boundless  like  herself,  and  finding  it  nowhere 
still  renews  the  search?  Surely  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  »  (Let' 
ter  to  his  Mother,  Jan.  30,  1821). 

(3)  Sartor  Besartxis,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  9,  p.  116. 

(4)  Sartor  Hesarttis,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  9,  pp.  116-117. 
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Setting  aside  an  infinite  God  capable  of  satisfying  the  infinite  desires 
of  the  human  heart,  how  does  Carlyle  work  out  Uie  problem?  II»)w  is 
the  human  hoart  to  attain  its  object,  which  he  grants  to  be  infinite?  Here 
is  his  solution :  The  Fraction  nf  Life  can  be  iiicreased  in  value,  not  so 
much  by  increasing  {/our  Numerafor  as  by  lessening  your  Denominator. 
Nay,  unless  my  Algebra  deceives  me.  Unity  itself  divided  by  Zero  will 
give  Inlinity.  Make  thy  claim  of  wages  a  zero,  then;  thou  hast  llie  world 
under  tliy  feel.  Well  did  the  Wisest  (1)  of  our  time  write:  «  It  is  only 
with  llenunciation  Uiat  Life,  pro|>erly  speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin  »  (2). 

He  frankly  confesses  that  the  misery  of  his  youth  which  had  its  cli- 
max in  his  late  crisis,  was  the  result  of  this  one  fact,  namely  that  he 
was  not  happy.  And  he  asks  himself  v  hat  right  he  had  to  be  happy. 
« What  .Act  of  Legislature  was  there  that  thou  shouldst  be  Happy?  A 
lilUe  while  ago  lliou  hadst  no  right  to  be  at  all.  What  if  tJiou  wcrt  born 
and  predestined  not  to  be  Happy  but  to  be  Unhappy!  Art  thou  nothing 
other  than  a  Vulture,  then,  that  (liest  thnnigh  the  I  nivc»rse  seeking  after 
somewhat  to  eat:  and  shrieking  dolefully  because  carrion  enough  is 
not  given  thee?  Close  thy  Byron;  open  thy  Goethe  n  (3). 

Lord  Hyron's  cry  «  I  am  not  happy  »  is  thus  silenced  with  indigna- 
tion. ((There  is  in  man  a  Higher  than  love  of  Happiness:  he  can  do 
without  Happiness  and  instead  thereof  find  Blessedness...  Love  not  Plea- 
sure, love  God  »,  and  prove  the  truth  of  your  love  by  doing  that  duty 
which  lie  nearest  lliee.  «  This  is  the  « Everlasting  Yea »  wherein  all 
contradiction  is  solved;  wherein  whoso  walks  and  works,  it  is  well  with 
him  »  (4). 

Zeno  taught  his  disciples  to  trample  the  earth  with  its  injuries  under 
their  feet.  Christ,  according  to  Carlyle,  taught  his  disciples  to  love  the 
earth  even  while  it  injures  Ihem,  and  thus  was  inaugurated  the  Wor- 
ship of  Sorrow  whose  temple  «  now  lies  in  ruins,  overgrown  with 
jungle,  the  habitation  of  doleful  creatures  »  (5).  This  is  the  Godlike 
in  man  the  love  of  sorrow.  «  This  is  Belief;  all  else  is  Opinion  »  (5),.. 
«  We  have  here  not  a  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  yet  a  Half  Duty,  namely 
the  Passive  half:  could  we  but  do  it  as  we  can  demonstrate  it  (6). 

«  As  we  can  demonstrate  it ».  Carlyle  feels  that  his  demonstration  is 
irrefragable.  W'e  shall  leave  him  to  his  conceit  for  the  present,  and 
continue  to  let  him  expose  in  his  own  words  the  other  «  Half  Duly  » 


(1)  Goethe. 

(2)  Sartor  Besartus.  Bk.  II,  ch.  9,  p.  117. 

(3)  Ihid. 

(4)  Sartor  Besartvs,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  9,  p.  117. 

(5)  Ihid.,  p.  118. 

(6)  Ihid.,  p.  119. 
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of  man,  namely  the  Active,  lest  in  our  presentation,  we  should  falsify 
or  in  any  way  alter  the  Prophet's  exact  meaning. 

«  Indeed  Conviction,  were  it  ever  so  excellent,  is  worthless  till  it 
convert  itself  into  conduct.  Nay  properly  Conviction  is  not  possible  till 
then;  inasmuch  as  all  Speculation  is  by  nature  endless,  formless,  a 
vortex  amid  vortices:  only  by  a  fell  indubitable  certainty  of  Experience 
does  it  find  any  center  to  revolve  round,  and  so  fashion  itself  into  a 
system.  Most  true  is  it,  as  a  wise  man  (1)  teaches  us,  that  '  Doubt  of 
any  sort  cannot  be  removed  except  by  Action'.  On  which  ground,  too, 
let  him  who  gropes  painfully  in  darkness  or  uncertain  light,  and  prays 
vehemently  that  the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day,  lay  this  other  precept 
well  to  heart,  which  to  me  was  of  invaluable  service :  '  Do  thai  Duty 
which  lies  nearest  thee\  Thy  second  Duly  will  already  have  become 
clearer »    (2), 

To  those  who,  dissatisfied  with  their  present  lot  and  led  on  by  false 
hope,  think  tliey  can  succeed  better  elseu  here,  Carlyle  says :  « Your 
America  is  here  or  nowhere.  The  situation  tliat  has  not  its  Duty,  its 
Ideal,  was  never  yet  occupied  by  man.  Yes,  here,  in  this  poor,  mise- 
rable, hampered,  despicable  Actual,  wherein  thou  even  now  slandest, 
here  or  nowhere  is  thy  Ideal :  work  it  out  Uierefrom;  and  working, 
believe,  live,  be  free*  (3).  And  he  ends  the  chapter  thus:  «I  too  could 
now  say  to  myself:  Be  no  longer  a  (yhaos,  but  a  world  or  even  World- 
kin.  Produce!  Produce!  v.ere  it  but  the  pitifuUest  infinitesimal  fraction 
of  a  product,  produce  it  in  God's  name!'  'lis  the  utmost  thou  hast  in  thee  : 
out  with  it  then.  Up!  Up!  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
wilJi  thy  whole  might.  Work  while  it  is  called  I'oday,  for  the  Night 
Cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  w ork  »    (4). 

IV. 

We  have  seen  what  difficulty  Carlyle  had  in  finding  his  avocation. 
Divinity,  teaching,  law,  literature  these  had  claimed  his  attention  for  a 
lime.  Not  yet  satisfied,  he  was  thinking  seriously  of  going  to  America, 
the  fabled  land  of  riches,  prosperity,  success.  But  just  then,  there  came 
a  warning  voice  from  Germany:  «  Your  Ideal,  your  America  is  your 
Actual  Position.  There  work!  Be  up  and  doing!  Produce!!))  To  this 
advice  of  his  new  spiritual  Director,  Carlyle  lent  a  docile  ear.  Deter- 
mined to  do  his  best,  he  set  to  work  forthwith. 


(1)  Goetlie  again. 

(2)  Sartor  liesartvs,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  9,  p.  119. 

(3)  Sartor  liesartvs,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  9,  p.  119. 

(4)  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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His  actual  position  at  the  liiito  was  tlial  <>t'  a  luaii  o(  letters.  Sucli 
he  resolved  to  continue  and  such  he  persevered  manfully  till  death, 
despite  tr>inm  circumstances.  Some  of  these  show  Carlyle  to  have  been 
a  man  of  su|»enor  will.  .No  dilliculty  was  too  great  to  be  overcome, 
no  sacrifice  too  dear  to  be  paid.  He  had  an  ejid  in  view  and  that  end 
he  attained  by   untiring  energy,   buoyed  up  by  an   indomitable  will. 

The  lirst  example  we  wish  to  give  belongs  to  a  period  already  touch- 
ed upon,  namely  the  years  of  university  life.  Engaged  simultaneously 
in  studying  law,  in  reading,  in  c«m)posing  articles,  in  teaching  mallie- 
matics,  Carlyle  overestimated  his  physical  strength  and  .succumbed  to 
sickness.  But  not  even  Ih's  checked  him  in  his  onward  course.  He 
spared  nothing  and  nobody,  least  of  all  himself,  provided  he  achieved 
his  end.  «  What's  the  use  of  health  or  of  life,  if  not  to  jIo  some  work 
therewith?  And  what  work  nobler  than  transplanting  foreign  Thought 
into  barren  domestic  soil;  except  indcvd  plantitig  Thought  of  your  own, 
which  the  fewest  are  privileged  to  «lo?  »  (1)  Carlyle  was  to  do  both. 
\\c  all  know  how  he  transplanted  Gennan  Thought  into  England;  but 
his  own  thoughts  interest  us  far  more  as  revealing  the  man. 

The  sixttNMi  jirtich's.  which  Carlyle  wroir  for  the  Kdinbui-gh  Ency- 
clopedia and  which  were  his  lirst  gift  to  the  world,  are  ((characterised 
by  marks  of  great  industry  »  (2).  Cariyle  was  a  prodigious  reader.  For 
one  essay  on  Diden>t  he  read  all  that  author's  works,  twenty  five  vol- 
umes, a  volume  a  day.  The  twelve  volumes  of  Gibbon  wevc  ((  devoured)) 
in  as  many  days.  GoetJie  bore  witness  to  Carlyle's  extensive  readings 
in  Gennan  when  he  said:  «  He  knows  our  literature  belter  than  we 
do  ourselves  ». 

A  vorac'ous  consumer,  Cariyle  was  no  less  a  prolific  producer.  His 
works,  —  those  he  authorised  for  republication,  —  fill  some  thirty  vol- 
umes. Of  thes»\  some  caused  him  but  little  work,  while  the  majority 
are  «(  red  wiU»  his  heart's  bloml  ».  h  Fast  and  Present  »  was  written  off 
in  seven  w  eeks,  a  «  tour  de  force  )»  which  has  been  compared  to  Johnson's 
production  of  ((  Rasselas  ». 

The  gathering  together  of  materials  for  the  ((  Life  of  Cromwell  » 
look  «  four  years  of  abstruse  toil,  obscure  speculation,  futile  wrestling 
and  miser}-  »  (3). 

His  History  of  Friedrich  the  Great  «  required,  received  and  w  ell-nigh 
exhausted  all  his  strength  ».  At  first  the  magnitude  of  the  projected  task 
frightened  him.  ((  Dare  I  do  it?  Dare  I  not? »  he  asked  himself.  At 
length  he  decided  in  the  affirmative.  The  work  took  him  thirteen  years 


^ 


(1)  Sartor  liesartvs,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  11,  p.  48. 

(2)  J.   Nichol,  op.   cit.,  p.   26,   footnote. 

(3)  B.  W.  Matz,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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of  «  martyrdom  »  as  he  tells  us.  He  journeyed  twice  to  Germany,  col- 
lecting manuscripts  and  visiting  battle  fields  (1).  The  first  tuo  volumes 
being  published,  the  remainder  lay  on  him  like  a  nightmare.  «A  task 
that  I  cannot  do,  that  generally  seems  not  worth  doing  and  that  yet 
must  be  done.  No  job  approaching  it  in  ugliness  was  ever  cut  out  for 
me;  nor  had  I  any  motive  to  go  on,  except  the  sad  negative  one,  shall 
we  be  beaten  in  our  old  days?  » 

Tije  following  incident  will  i)erhaps  manifest  more  clearly  Uie  won- 
derful will-power  of  Carlyle.  It  regards  his  French  Revolution.  «  I  write 
my  book  »,  he  said  (2)  «  without  hope  of  it,  except  of  being  done  with 
it ».  «  Little  did  he  know  what  was  in  store  for  him.  Having  once  writ- 
Ion,  he  had  unfortunately,  not  «  done  with  it  ».  The  first  volume,  when 
complete,  was  lent  by  Carlyle  to  Mill  (who  had  so  generously  allowed 
the  use  of  all  his  books  on  the  subject);  and  Mill,  without  permission, 
lent  it  again  to  Mrs.  Taylor.  Carlyle  never  saw  a  sheet  of  it  again,  for, 
by  Ine  carelessness  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  servant,  the  MS.,  all  but  a  sheet 
or  two  was  burned.  This  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  have  hap- 
]>ened  to  Carlyle  at  this  his  most  trying  and  struggling  period.  He  had 
hoped  to  turn  the  tide  with  tliis  great  effort  of  his.  The  magnitude  of 
the  disaster  is  apparent  when  one  knows  how  hard  and  terrible  to  hnn 
was  the  vvork  of  writing,  added  to  the  fact  that  he  had  kept  no  notes 
and  could  nott  remember  a  single  sentence.  Mill  offered  £200  by  way 
of  compensation,  but  Carlyle  accepted  half  that  amount,  as  bare  wages 
for  the  time  spent  on  it,  and  this  only  in  fear  of  offending  his  friend.  He 
recoiled  from  the  task  of  rewriting  the  volume  for  weeks,  fearing  thf 
perfection  of  the  lost  manuscript  could  not  be  reached.  At  last  he 
started  (encouraged  by  the  sight  of  a  bricklayer  building  a  house,  brick 
by  brick),  and  continued  at  times  almost  in  despair,  until  at  last,  on 
September  22nd.,  1835,  about  seven  months  after  the  catastrophe,  the 
volume  was  recreated.  «  On  the  whole  »,  he  wrote  his  brother  John,  «  1 
feel  like  a  man  who  had  nearly  killed  himself  in  accomi)lishing  zero  »  (3). 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  History  as  such,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  written  or  rather  rewritten,  and  the  noble 
sentiments  displayed  on  the  occasion  (4). 


(1)  Mrs.  Carlyle  calls  Fnedenc]i  the  Great  «  That  tremendous  book.  Tre- 
mendous indeed,  and  involving  an  amount  of  reading  and  investigation  that 
to  a  less-determined  man  would  have  been  insuperable,  and  we  can  understand 
his  feeling  doubtful  whether  he  would  finish  the  book,  or  the  book  him  » 
(Percy  Warner,  op.  cit.  p.  46). 

(2)  Letter  to  his  Brother  John,  Jan.  12,  1835. 

(3)  B.  W.  Matz,  op.  cit.,  p.  24,  and  Letter  to  John  Carlyle,  Sept.,  23,  1835. 

(4)  Although  crushed  by  the  misfortune,  he  strove  to  console  Mill  (John 
Stuart)  who  was  <(  terribly  cut  up  »  about  the  matter. 
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We  have  hitherto  udiiuced  examples  from  Carlyle's  life  as  a  writer. 
We  could  likewise  pass  in  review  his  private  and  domestic  lilo  and 
point  ont  striking  instiuues  of  that  same  primacy  of  the  will  over  heart 
and  intelh'cl  (1)  We  shall,  however,  refrain  fn)m  doing  so  at  present, 
as  the  following  chapter  will,  we  believe,  bear  out  more  fully  the  truth 
of  our  conclusion,  namely  that  Carlyle  is  in  very  deed  an  Activist. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Thomas  Carlyle  an  Activist  as 
shown  by  his  Writings. 

«  If  new-got  gold  is  said  to  bum  the  pocket£  till  it  he  cast  forth 
into  circulation,  much  more  may  new  Tnith  »  (2).  Carlyle,  having  found 
what  he  considered  a  new  theory  of  life,  immediately  set  about  preach- 
ing his  new  gospel,  for  « man  is  emphatically  a  Proselytising  crea- 
ture»  (3).  Unfortunately  for  us  however,  he  gave  no  direct  sermon  on 
the  subiect,  but  by  patient  effort  we  hope  to  extract  enough  of  the  doc- 
trine from  his  united  works,  to  convince  our  readers  that  the  label  we 
have  prepared  for  Carlyle  will  really  stick. 


Manifold  are  the  passages  which  reveal  to  us  Carlyle  the  Activist. 
It  was  while  trying  to  solve  U»e  «  problem  of  life »  that  Carlyle  hit 
upon  Activism,  for  which  reason,  we  too  take  that  problem  as  the  star- 
ling point  of  our  exposition.  «  Who  am  I?  Whence?  How  ?  Whereto?  — 
The  answer  lies  around  written  in  Nature :  but  where  is  the  cunning 
eye  and  ear  to  whom  that  God-written  Apocalypse  will  yield  articulate 


(1)  While  not  signaling  out  any  incident  in  particular,  Cazamian  (op. 
cit.,  p.  256)  says  that  Carlyle's  private  life  was  in  a  large  measure  conform- 
able to  his  public  teaching,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  Activism.  His  own 
words  are:  «  II  est  instructif  et  salutaire  d'apercevoir  chez  Carlyle  meme,  et 
a  son  foyer,  les  premiers  fruits  de  sa  doctrine:  une  vie  —  la  sienne  —  soutenue, 
fortifiee  pour  Taction,  pour  Taction  sans  treve,  pour  le  recommencement  quo- 
tidien  de  I'eflFort;  une  preuve  eclatante  de  la  salubrite  de  ce  pain  amer  ».  And 
any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  read  Froude's  four  volumes  on  Carlyle  will 
have  no  diflSculty  in  endorsing  Cazamian's  opinion. 

(2)  Sartor  Besartus,   Bk.   I,   Ch.   2,   p.   5. 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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meaning?))  (1)  Our  Prophet  has  been  thus  highly  favored  and  with  gen- 
erous unselfishness  he  hastens  to  impart  his  invaluable  life-giving 
knowledge  to  others  (2). 


(1)  Ibid.,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  8,  p.  31. 

(2)  Among  those  to  whom  Carlyle  taught  his  new  doctrine,  we  may  men- 
tion Miss  Jane  Welsh  (his  future  wife)  and  his  brother  John.  We  have  a 
letter  written  to  this  latter  while  at  Rome,  which  we  shall  quote  in  full  as  it 
gives  no  little  authentic  knowledge  aboiit  Carlyle  himself.  It  is  as  follows: 
To  John  Carlyle.  Feb.  26,  1832.  «  Your  liEist  letter  seemed  to  me  the  best  I 
had  ever  got  from  you  —  perhaps  among  the  best  I  had  ever  got  from  anyone. 
There  is  so  much  heartiness  and  earnestness ;  the  image  of  a  mind  honestly, 
deeply  labouring,  in  a  healthj'  genuine  position  towards  nature  and  men.  Con- 
tinue in  that  right  mood ;  strive  unwearicdly,  and  all  that  is  yet  wanting  will 
be  given  you.  Go  on  and  prosper.  Klarlieit,  Iteinheit,  '  Im  Ganzen,  Guten, 
Wahren  resohtt  zu  U'hen  '.  Well  do  1  understand,  my  dear  brother,  those 
of  old  «  the  one  thing  needful  ».  Well  do  I  understand,  my  dear  brother,  those 
thoughts  of  yours  on  the  Pincian  Hill  (1)  They  tore  my  inward  man  in  pieces 
for  long  years,  and  literally  well-nigh  put  an  end  to  my  life,  till  by  Heaven's 
great  grace  I  got  the  victory  over  them  —  nay,  changed  them  into  precious 
everlasting  possessions.  1  wish  you  could  have  read  my  book  (2)  at  this  time, 
for  it  turns  jirecisely  (in  its  way)  on  these  very  matters;  in  tlie  paper  <(  Char- 
acteristics »  also,  some  of  my  latest  experiences  and  in.sights  are  recorded; 
these  1  still  hope  you  will  soon  see.  Meanwiiilo  be  not  for  a  moment  discour- 
aged; for  the  victory  is  certain  if  you  desire  it  honestly;  neither  imagine  that 
it  is  by  forgetting  such  high  questions  that  you  are  to  have  them  answered. 
Unless  one  is  an  animal  they  cannot  be  forgotten.  This  also  however  is  true, 
that  logic  will  never  resolve  such  things;  the  instinct  of  logic  is  to  say  No. 
Remember  always  that  the  deepest  truth,  the  truest  of  all,  is  actually  '  un- 
speakable ',  cannot  be  argued  of,  dwells  far  below  the  indubitable  direct  expe- 
rience, then  it  is  known  once  and  forever.  1  wish  1  could  have  speech  of  you 
from  time  to  time;  perhaps  I  might  disentangle  some  things  for  you.  Yet  after 
all  they  victory  must  be  gained  by  oneself.  '  Vir  auch  gelingh  es  Dich  durch- 
zitarbeiten  '.  I  will  here  only  mention  a  practical  maxim  or  two  which  I  have 
found  of  chief  advantage.  First  I  would  have  you  know  this:  '  doubt  of  any 
sort  can  only  be  removed  by  action  '.  But  what  to  act  on?  You  cry.  I  answer 
again  in  the  words  of  Goethe:  '  Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  ';  do  it  (not 
merely  pretend  to  ha\e  done  it) ;  the  next  duty  will  already  have  become  dear 
to  thee.  There  is  a  great  truth  here;  in  fact  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  who  (by 
whatever  means)  has  ever  seen  into  the  infinite  nature  of  duty  has  seen  all 
that  costs  difficulty.  The  universe  has  then  become  a  temple  for  him,  and  the 
divinity  and  all  the  divine  things  thereof  will  infallibly  become  revealed.  To 
the  same  purport  is  this  saying  die  hohe  Jiedeutnng  des  Entsagens,  once  un- 
derstand entsagen  then  life  eigentlirh  beginnt.  You  may  also  meditate  on 
these  words:  '  the  divine  depth  of  sorrow  ',  '  the  santuary  of  sorrow  '.  To  me 
they  have  been  full  of  significance.  But  on  the  whole,  dear  brother  study  to 
clear  your  heart  from  all  selfish  desire,  that  freewill  may  arise  and  reign 
absolute  in  you.  True  vision  lies  in  thy  heart;  it  is  by  this  that  the  eye  sees, 
or  forever  only  fancies  that  it  sees.  Do  the  duty  that  lies  there  clear  at  hand...  » 


(1)  ((  Relating   to   religious   difficulties   of   the   usual    kind  »    sajs   Froude. 
Vol.   II,   p.   267. 

(2)  Sartor  liesartvs  (not  then  printed). 
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The  I'nixerse  is  a  symbol  of  Goil.  God  is  Force  (1).  Force  is  every- 
where. H.Man  is  a  revehilion  lo  souse  of  ihe  inyslic  goil-giviMi  force  that 
is  ill  hill)  ».  This  inward  foire  urges  him  to  ailion.  «  In  all  the  sports 
of  Chihiren,  were  it  only  in  Ihe'r  wanton  breakages  and  defacements, 
you  shall  discern  a  creative  instinct :  the  Maiikiii  feels  that  his  vocation 
is  lo  woi-k  »  (2). 

«  For  the  first  few  years  of  our  terreslial  Apprenlicesliip,  we  have 
not  much  work  to  do:  but,  boarded  and  lodge*!  gratis,  are  sol  down 
modestly  to  look  about  us  over  the  workshop,  and  see  others  work,  till 
we  have  uiulerstood  the  tools  a  little,  and  can  handle  this  and  that »  (3). 
But  good  passivity  alone  does  not  sulfice.  Activity  is  as  necessary  lo 
man.  as  food  is  to  hunger.  Man  mu?il  be  active.  «  The  end  of  man  is 
an  action  »  {\). 

Carlyle  makes  Work  man's  whole  duty  (r>).  He  is  very  explicit  on 
the  point.  «  Gntdually  see  what  kind  of  work  you  individually  can 
do:»  he  advises  the  sludenU  of  Edinburgh,  « it  is  tlie  first  of  all  pro- 
blems for  a  man  to  find  out  what  kind  of  work  he  is  to  do  in  this  uni- 
verse ».  «  For  this  is  llie  thing  a  man  is  bom  to.  in  all  epochs,  lie  is 
born  to  exftrnd  ever\i  pnrticU  of  slrcnglh  that  God  .{Imighly  has  tjivcii 
him,  in  doimj  the  uorh  he  finds  he  is  fit  for;  lo  stand  up  to  it  to  the 
last  brt'ath  of  life,  and  do  his  best.  We  are  called  upon  to  do  that;  — 
and  the  ri'ward  we  all  get,  —  which  we  are  perfectly  sure  of,  if  we 
have  merited  it,  —  is  that  we  have  tried  to  do  the  work.  For  lliat  is  a 


(1)  Cf.  Sartor  Besartvs.  Bk.  I,  Ch.  11,  pp.  42-43,  and  Heroes.  Lecture  I, 
pp.  190-191.  Consider  also  the  following  lines  which  Goethe  puts  in  the  mouth 
of  Faust.  Tber  are  taken  from  the  scene  in  the  Study. 

..  '  Tis  written  —  .t  IN  THE  BEGINNING   WAS  THE  WORD  >.. 

Already  at   a  stand  —  and  how   proceed  ? 

Who  helps  me?  Is  the  Word  to  have  such   value? 

Impossible  —  if  by  the  spirit  guided. 

Once  more  —  «  IN  THE  BEGINNING  WAS  THE  THOUGHT  »  — 

Consider  the  first  line  attentively. 

Lest  hurrying  on  the  pen  outrun  the  meaning. 

Is  it  THOUGHT  that  works  in  all,  and  that  makes  all? 

—  It  should  stand  rather  thus  —  «  IN  THE  BEGINNING 

WAS  THE  POWER  »  —  yet  even  as  I  am  writing  this 

A  something  warns  me  we  cannot  rest  there. 

The  spirit  aids  me  —  all  is  clear  —  and  boldly 

I  write,  IN  THE  BEGINNING  WAS  THE  ACT  ». 

«  ...  Im  Anfang  war  die  That  »   (line  1237). 

(2)  Sarfor  Besartus.  Bk.  II,  Ch.  2,   p.  56. 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

(4)  Ibid.,  Ch.  6,  p.  96. 

(5)  Cf.  Sarfor  Besartus.  Bk.  II,  Ch.  4,  p.  79. 
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great  blessing  in  itself;  and  I  should  say,  there  is  not  very  much  more 
reward  than  that  going  in  this  world  »  (1). ' 

More  explicit  still  is  the  following :  «  This  is  the  everlasting  duty  of 
all  men,  black  or  white,  who  are  bom  into  the  world.  To  do  competent 
work,  to  labour  honestly  according  to  the  ability  given  them;  for  that 
and  for  no  other  purpose  was  each  of  us  sent  into  this  world  (2)...  What- 
soever prohibits  or  prevents  a  man  from  this  his  sacred  appointment 
to  labor  while  he  lives  on  earth  —  that,  I  say,  is  the  man's  deadliest 
enemy  (3)...  Yes,  this  is  the  eternal  law  of  Nature  for  a  man;  this,  that 
he  shall  be  pennitted,  encouraged,  and  if  need  be  compelled  to  do  what 
work  the  Maker  of  him  has  intended  by  the  making  of  him  for  this 
world  »  (4). 

Rather  severe  towards  the  «  Black  Gentleman  »,  what  has  Carlyle 
to  say  about  our  well-to-do  white  man?  May  he  not  live  in  ease  and 
enjoyment?  Is  he  too  obliged  to  work?...  Yes,  all  mankind  without  excep- 
tion has  to  work.  Such  is  Nature's  law  and  she  must  be  obeyed.  «  Any 
poor  idle  Black  man,  any  idle  White  man,  rich  or  poor,  is  a  mere  eye 
sorrow  to  the  State...  The  State  is  taking  measures  to  get  its  rich  white 
man  set  to  work;  for  alas,  they  also  have  long  sat  Negro-like  up  to  ears 
in  pumpkin,  regardless  of  «  work  »  and  of  a  world  all  going  to  waste 
for  their  idleness  »  (5). 

Judging  the  relative  worth  of  the  uneducated  Worker  and  the  cul- 
tured Idler,  Carlyle  decides  in  favor  of  tlie  former.  No  matter  how  une- 
ducated a  man  might  be,  provided  he  work,  there  is  hope  for  him.  «  To 
work!  What  incalculable  sources  of  cultivation  lie  in  that  process,  in 
that  attempt;  how  it  lays  hold  of  the  whole  man,  not  of  a  small  theore- 
tical calculating  fraction  of  him,  but  of  the  whole  practical  doing  and 
daring  and  enduring  man;  thereby  to  awaken  dormant  faculties,  root 
out  old  errors,  at  every  step!  He  that  has  done  nothing  has  known  no- 
thing. Vain  it  is  to  sit  scheming  and  plausibly  discoursing:  up  and  be 
doing!  If  thy  knowledge  be  real,  put  it  forth  from  thee:  grapple  with 


(1)  Inaugvral  Address  as  Lord  Rector,  p.  146  and  p.  168. 

(2)  Elsewhere:  «  Man  may  doubt  as  he  will,  but  the  great  fact  remains: 
He  is  here,  and  '  not  to  ask  questions,  but  to  work  '  (Letter  to  John  Carlyle, 
August.  31,  1832). 

(3)  Thus  «  thought  »  may  become  «  man's  deadliest  enemy  ».  <(  My  dearest 
partner,  endeavor  to  still  all  feelings  that  can  end  in  no  action  »  (Letter  to 
his  Wife...  on  the  death  of  her  Mother.  Mar.  11,  1842).  And  again:  «  There 
is  just  one  man  unhappy :  he  who  is  possessed  by  some  idea  which  he  cannot 
convert  into  action,  or  still  more  which  restrains  or  withdraws  him  from  action. 
Goethe  ».   Diary,   Dec.   7,   1826. 

(4)  Occasional  Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Question,  pp.  6-7. 

(5)  Occasional  Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Q%iestion.  (prefixed  to  the  Latter- 
Day  Pamphlets,  p.  24). 
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real  Nnlure;  In-  ihy  theories  there,  and  see  how  tJiey  hohl  out.  /)o  one 
Ihiii^,  for  the  first  time  in  thy  life  do  a  thing;  a  neu  light  \\  ill  rise  to  thee 
on  the  doing  of  all  things  whatsoever.  Tnily  a  boundless  signilicance 
lies  in  work;  whereby  the  humblest  eraftiiman  comes  to  attain  much, 
which  is  of  indispensable  use,  but  which  he  who  is  of  no  cnift,  were 
he  never  so  high,  runs  the  risk  of  missing  »  (1). 

«  Idleness  alone  is  without  hope:  work  earnestly  al  anything,  you 
will  by  degrees  learn  to  work  at  almost  all  things.  There  is  endless 
hope  in  work,  wen*  it  even  work  at  making  money  »  (2).  Work,  strive, 
produce!  But  what  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  our  work?...  «  If  we  do 
not  succeed  where  is  the  use  of  us?  We  had  better  never  have  been 
bom  »  (3). 

Man  has  to  work.  Of  this  necessity,  Carlylc  wishes  us  to  make  a 
huly,  and  in  the  acconiplishnienl  of  llial  bu^  he  assures  us  we  shall 
find  hap(>iness  or  the  more  real,  b«it  less  expressible  beatitude.  We  are 
all  girt,  he  says,  with  a  ring  of  Necessity.  «  Happy  he  for  whom  a  kind 
heavenly  Sun  brightens  it  into  a  ring  of  liuly! »  (4)  And  again,  «  Man- 
hood begins  when  we  have  in  any  way  made  tnice  with  Necessity;  begins 
even  when  we  have  surrendered  to  Necessity,  as  the  most  part  only  do; 
but  begins  joyfully  and  hopefully  only  when  we  have  reconciled  ourselves 
to  Necessity;  and  thus  in  reality,  triumphed  over  it  and  felt  that  in  Ne- 
cessity we  are  free  »  (5). 

Since  work  is  the  necessarv*  condition  of  man's  happiness,  the  idle 
man  alone  is  hound  to  be  unhappy  (6).  «  The  only  happiness  a  brave 
man  ever  troubled  himself  with  asking  much  about  was.  hap[)iness  to 
get  his  work  done.  .Not  «  I  can't  eat»  but  «  I  can't  work!  »  that  was  the 
burden  of  all  wise  complaining  among  men.  It  is,  after  all,  the  one 
unhappiness  of  a  man.  That  he  cannot  work ;  that  he  cannot  get  his 
destiny  as  a  man  fulfilled  »  (7). 

His  destiny,  work  is  also  the  first  law  of  man's  existence  here  below. 
«  The  meaning  of  life  hero  on  earth  might  be  defined  as  consisting  in 
this:  To  unfold  your  self,  to  work  what  thing  you  have  the  faculty  for. 


(l)Com-Law  Bhymes.  Essays.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  162. 

(2)  Past  and  Present.  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  2,  p.  185. 

(3)  Ihid,  p.  1S4. 

(4)  Sartor  Resartvs.  Bk.  II,  Ch.  2,  p.  60. 

(5)  Essay  on  Burns.  Essays.  Vol.  I,  p.  223. 

(6)  Carlyle  himself  was  always  miserable  ti^hen  idle.  «  I  am  happy  while  I 
can  keep  busy,  which,  alas!  is  bj-  no  means  always  »,  he  wrote  to  his  Brother 
Alexander  (early  in  1823).  To  express  the  difficulty  with  which  he  wrote  his 
books,  he  often  said  '  he  wrote  with  his  blood',  and  still  he  could  say:  «  Writing 
is  a  dreadful  labor,  yet  not  so  dreadful  as  idleness  ».  (Journal,  Feb.  1829). 

(7)  Past  and  Present.  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  4,  p.  192. 


—  so- 
il is  a  necessity  for  the  human  being,  the  first  law  of  our  existence  y){i). 
«  Work  is  the  mission  of  man  in  this  Earth.  A  day  will  arrive  when  he 
who  has  no  work  to  do  will  not  find  il  good  to  show  himself  in  our 
quarter  of  the  solar  system;  but  may  go  and  look  out  elsewhere,  if  there 
be  any  idle  'Plnnel  d'scoverablc  »  (2). 

A  necessity,  a  duty,  the  condition  of  happiness,  work  is  also  a  pan- 
acea for  all  evils.  « Work  is  the  grand  cure  of  all  the  maladies  and 
miseries  that  ever  beset  mankind  —  honest  work  uhich  you  intend 
getting  done  »   (3), 

And  again  «  for  suffering  and  enduring  there  is  no  remedy  but  stri- 
ving and  doing))  (4). 

Pessimist  though  he  was  for  his  <»\\n  iige,  Carlyle  had  some  hope 
for  the  future.  While  inveighing  vehemently  against  the  evils  of  his 
day,  he  pierced  the  clouds  and  caught  sight  of  the  God  of  his  choice, 
enthroned  in  glory:  «  Giant  Labour,  truest  emblem  there  is  of  God  the 
World-Worker.  Demiurgus  and  eternal  Maker ;  noble  Labour  vvh'ch  is 
yet  to  be  the  King  of  this  Earth,  and  sit  on  the  highest  throne,  —  stag- 
gering hitherto  like  a  blind  irrational  giant,  hardly  allowed  to  have  his 
common  i)lace  on  the  street-pavements;  idle  L)ilettantism.  Dead-Sea 
Apism  crying  out,  «  Down  with  nim,  he  is  dangerous)).  Labour  must 
become  a  seeing  rational  giant,  with  a  soul  in  the  body  of  him,  and 
lake  his  place  on  Uie  throne  of  things,  —  leaving-  his  Alammonism,  and 
several  other  adjuncts,  on  the  lower  steps  of  said  throne ))    (5). 

Since  God  is  Force,  Carlyle  readily  accepted  and  acted  on  the  pro- 
verb «  Laborare  est  orare  )>  (6)  and  this  is  the  kuid  of  piety  he  princi- 
pally extols  in  his  Heroes. 


(1)  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship.  Lecture  VI,  p.  354. 

(2)  Charfisin,  p.  14.  See  this  Essay  for  many  reiterations  of  this  same 
thought. 

(3)  Inavcfvral  Address,  p.  148. 

(4)  Essay  on  Hums.  Essays.  Vol.  I,  p.  223. 

(5)  Past  and  Present.  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  6,  p.  203. 

(6)  One  Critic  says  of  Carlyle:  «  All  liturgies,  creeds,  rituals  he  calls  in 
question,  but  there  is  otie  liturgj',  he  says,  which  does  remain  forever  un  j^raying 
exceptionable  that  of  praying  by  working,  Lahorare  est  orare,  as  the  old 
monks  said  ».  (Percy  Warner,  op.  cit.  p.  63).  And  Carlyle  says  himself.  {Heroes. 
Lecture  V,  p.  307).  «  All  true  working  is  of  the  nature  of  worship  ».  «  One 
should  actually,  as  Irving  advises,  «  pray  to  the  Lord  »,  did  one  but  know  how 
to  do  it.  The  best  irorsMp,  however  is  stotd  working.  Frischzu!  »  (Letter  to 
his  Wife,  Sept.  11,  1831).  It  is  his  very  definition  of  prayer.  ((  Prayer  is  the 
turning  of  one's  soul,  in  heroic  reverence,  in  infinite  desire  and  endeavour 
towards  the  Highest  ».  (Cf.  Froude.  Vol.  II,  p.  21).  And  again:  «  For  myself, 
I  feel  daily  more  and  more  what  a  truth  there  is  in  that  old  saying  of  the 
monks  Laborare  est  Orare  ».  (Letter  to  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.  Oct.  22,  1842). 
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V\  hut  is  more  notural  than  Utat  (arlylc  should  lionor  those  men  whose 
li\es  uen-  in  c«ml"<>rmily  with  his  leachint;!  His  thoorv  on  II^Toes  dntl 
Hero-\\  orship  and  Ihe  cljoice  of  models  set  up  lt»r  our  admiration  and 
imitalton  show  clearly  his  mind  on  the  subject.  This  is  a  theme  on  which 
he  ri'curred  incessantly.  Ilis  Heroes  are  Uie  object  of  his  reverance  (1). 
Speaking  in  general,  he  tells  us  whom  he  honors:  «  Two  men  I  honor, 
and  no  thinl.  First  tlie  toil  woni  (raftsman  Uiat  with  earth-made  Im- 
plimenl  laboriously  c<ui(|uers  Ihe  Karlli  and  makes  her  man's.  Vene- 
rable to  me  is  the  hanl  hand;  crooked,  coarse;  \\lR»rein  notwithstandiui? 
lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indofeasibly  royal,  as  of  the  Sceptre  of  litis  Planet. 
Venenible  too  is  Ihe  rugged  face,  all  weatlier-tanned,  besoiled,  witli  its 
rude  intelligence;  for  it  is  the  face  of  a  Man  living  man-like.  Oh,  but 
the  more  \enerablc  f<»r  thy  nideness  and  even  because  we  nnist  pity 
as  well  as  love  thee!  Ilanlly-entreated  Bn)ther!  For  us  was  thy  back  so 
bent,  for  us  were  thy  striight  liud»s.  and  lingers  s(»  ilefiU'nied;  thou  went 
our  Conscript  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  fightuig  our  battles  wert  so 
marred.  For  in  thee  too,  lay  a  god-created  Form,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
unfolded;  encrusted  nuisl  it  stand  with  the  tJiick  adhesions  and  deface- 
ments of  Labour:  and  thy  body,  like  thy  soul  was  not  to  know  free- 
dom. Yet  toil  on,  toil  on :  thou  art  in  iJiy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may; 
thou  toilest  for  the  altogether  ind'spensable,  for  daily  bread))  (2). 

The  second  man  on  whom  Carlyle  bestows  praise  is  the  Inspired 
Thinker  who  tells  us  what  we  are  to  do,  who  feeds  us  with  si)iritual 
food  even  as  the  humble  worker  supplies  us  with  bread.  In  his  own  esti- 
mation, I'arlyle  belonged  to  this  second  class  (3). 

Such,  then,  is  the  first  quality  Carlyle  exacts  from  him  who  would 
become  a  Hero  —  namely  that  he  be  active,  a  very  great  worker.  But 
this  does  not  suffice.  Sincerity,  a  deep  eaniestness  in  all  he  says  and 
does,  is  another  «  sine-qua-non  »  characteristic  of  the  Great  Man  (4). 
With  these  two,  the  Great  Man  may  go  ahead  and  do  the  work  cut  out 
for  him.  We  say  «  cut  out  for  him )).  for  he  does  not  choose  to  be  great, 


(1)  M  For  Great  Men  I  have  ever  had  the  warmest  predelection  ».  (Sartor 
Besarivs.  Bk.  II,  Ch.  8,  p.  108). 

(2)  Sartor  Bsearivs.  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  4,  p.  139. 

(3)  Cf.  Ibid.  Bk.  I,  Ch.  10,  p.  121. 

■4)  Activity  and  Sincerity,  we  say,  are  the  two  fundamental  virtues  of 
Carlyle's  Heroes.  They  are  both  necessary,  for  according  to  Carlyle,  an  insincere 
man  cannot  even  build  a  brick  house,  much  less  start  a  religion  or  found  an 
empire.  Still,  not  every  sincere  man  is  great,  but  no  great  man  can  be  insincere. 
Cf.  Heroes.  Lecture  11,  p.  218  and  Lecture  IV,  p.  279. 
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but  by  Nature  herself,  a  noble  necessity  is  laid  on  him  lo  be  genuine,  to 
be  great  (1).  Nature  made  him  and  Nature  directs  h'm.  He  has  the  pri- 
vilege, nay  the  obligation  to  reduce  his  fellow  men  to  a  state  of  right,  to 
compel  them  lo  comply  with  Nature's  lau  s.  This  prerogative  of  the  great 
man  may  be  translated  into  th*  well  known  formula  Might  is  Right. 
That  this  formula  was  an  article  of  Carlyle's  Credo  appears  to  us  to 
be  certain  (2).  We  shall  adduce  several  quotations  and  leave  the  reader 
judge  for  himself. 

In  Chartism,  for  instance,  we  read :  «  Might  and  Right  do  differ 
frightfully  from  hour  lo  hour;  but  give  them  centuries  to  try  it  in,  they 
are  found  to  he  identical »    (3), 

«  Indeed  the  rights  of  man  are  little  worth  ascertaining  in  comparison 
to  the  mights  of  man,  —  to  what  portion  of  his  rights  he  has  any  chance 
of  being  able  to  make  good  »  (4).  Man's  rights  are  such  as  his  might 
can  procure  and  maintain.  It  is  the  same  with  nations  as  it  is  with  indi- 
viduals. Wars  would  be  avoided  could  the  contending  parties  but  know 
their  respective  mights,  for  might  is  right  says  Carlyle  and  no  man  ever 
fights  for  what  he  knows  to  be  wrong.  «  Clear  undeniable  right,  clear 
undeniable  might;  cither  of  these  once  ascertained  puts  an  end  to 
battle  »  (5). 

We  find  the  same  asseveration  in  «  Past  and  Present » :  «  All  figthing, 
as  we  noticed  long  ago,  is  the  dusty  conflict  of  strengths,  each  think- 
ing itself  the  strongest  or,  in  other  words  the  justest,  —  of  Mights 
Vihich  do  in  the  long-run  and  forever  will  in  this  just  Universe  in  tlie 
long-run,  mean  Mights.  In  conflict  the  perishable  i)arl  of  them,  beaten 


(l)Cf.  Heroes.  Lecture  V,  p.  318. 

(2)  In  connection  with  this  question,  we  find  the  following  in  Froude  (Vol. 
IV,  p.  451).  ((  Carlyle  was  often  taunted  once,  1  think,  by  Mr.  Lecky  with 
believing  in  nothing  but  the  divine  right  of  strength.  To  me,  as  I  read  him, 
he  seents  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  that,  as  this  universe  is  constructed,  it  is 
((  Right  »  only  that  is  strong.  He  says  himself:  —  '  With  respect  to  that  poor 
heresy  of  might  being  the  symbol  of  right,  «  To  a  certain  great  and  venerable 
author)).  I  shall  have  to  tell  Lecky,  one  day  that  quite  the  converse  and 
reverse  is  the  great  and  venerable  author's  real  opinion  namely,  that  right  is 
the  eternal  symbol  of  might:  as  I  hope  he,  one  day  descending  miles  and 
leagues  beyond  his  present  philosophy,  will  with  amazement  and  real  gratifi- 
cation, discover ;  and  that  in  fact,  he  probably  never  met  with  a  son  of  Adam 
more  contemptuous  of  might  except  where  it  rest  on  the  above  origin  '  )>. 
Nothwithstanding  all  this,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Carlj'le  really  held 
that  Might  is  Right  and  we  base  our  opinion  on  the  quotations  which  follow 
and  on  numerous  other  passages.  Carlyle  never  gave  any  other  definition  of 
Right  than  Force,  Strength,  and  Might. 

(3)  Chartism.  Ch.  8,  p.  44. 

(4)  Chartism.  Ch.  5,  p.  29. 

(5)  Ihid.  Ch.  I,  p.  7. 
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sufTicienUy,  flies  off  into  dust:  this  process  ended,  appears  the  imper- 
ishable, the  true  and  exart  »  (1). 

I  he  \er\  same  doctrine  is  mentioned  in  Heroes :  «  The  sword  will, 
in  llie  long-run  conquer  noUiing  which  does  not  deserve  to  be  conquered. 
What  is  better  than  itself,  it  cannot  pnt  away,  but  only  what  is  worse. 
In  this  great  Uuel,  Nature  herself  is  umpire,  and  can  do  no  wrong:  the 
thing  which  is  deepest-rooted  in  Nature,  what  we  call  truest,  that  thing 
and  not  the  other  will  be  found  grow ing  at  last »  (2).  And  again :  « I 
say  sometimes,  that  all  goes  by  wager-of-baltle  in  tliis  world;  that 
strength,  well  understood  is  the  measure  of  all  wortli.  Give  a  lliing 
time ;  if  it  can  succeed,  it  is  a  right  thing  »  (3). 

The  Divine  liight  of  Kings  for  Carlyle  is  llioir  divine  might.  lie  denies 
the  Scholastic  interpretation  of  the  adage,  and  says  that  the  true  K6n- 
ning.  King  or  Able  Man  has  a  divine  right  over  us  (4).  Cromwell,  for 
instance,  whom  t'arlyle  places  far  above  Napoleon,  was  Uio  mightiost 
man  of  his  day  and  consequently  had  a  right  to  rule,  which  he  did  to 
Carlylc's  entire  satiftfaction.  but  not  to  that  of  many  fair-minded  men 
before  and  since  Carlyle's  lime.  Ver>'  similar  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Francia, 
the  renegade  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  who  showed  a  great  activity  in  tJie 
formation  of  a  new  govenmient  (5). 

Carlyle's  notion  of  property  is  founded  on  the  same  principle.  «  No 
properly  »,  he  says  «  is  eternal  but  God  the  Maker's:  whom  Heaven  per- 
mits to  take  possession,  his  is  the  right;  Heaven's  sanction  is  such  per- 
mission, —  while  it  last:  nothing  can  be  said  »  (6). 

III. 

There  still  remains  one  element,  lacking  which,  no  man.  can,  in 
justice,  be  styled  an  Activist.  As  hinted  at  in  our  first  chapter,  the  In- 
lellectualist  is  given  rather  to  speculation.  His  actions  are  measured  and 


(1)  Past  and  Present.  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  10,  p.  219. 

(2)  Heroes.  Lecture  II,  p.  231. 

(3)  Ibid.  Lecture  IV,  p.  292. 

(4)  Heroes.  Lecture  VI,  p.  334. 

(5)  Francia's  faith  in  might  is  shown  by  the  following  passage  which  Car- 
lyle quotes  approvingly:  «  Being  petitioned  to  provide  a  new  patron  saint  for 
one  of  his  new  Fortifications,  once  he  made  answer:  '  O  People  of  Pargauay, 
how  long  will  you  continue  idiots?  While  I  was  a  Catholic,  I  thought  as  you 
do:  but  I  now  see  there  are  no  saints  but  good  cannons  that  tvill  guard  our 
frontiers.'  '  »  {Essay  on  Dr.  Francia,  1843.  Essay.  Vol.  IV,  p.  288. 

(6)  Chartism.  Ch.  8,  p.  45.  See  also  his  Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Question 
where  he  says  in  the  clearest  terms  that  land  belongs  by  Nature  and  Fact  to 
him  who  can  best  cultivate  it.  If  a  better  man  can  be  found,  by  war  or  other- 
wise he  can  justly  dislodge" the  actual  possessor  and  take  possession. 
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directed  by  thought.  The  Activist,  on  the  contrary,  cares  but  little  for 
abstract  truths;  with  him,  action  -s  everything.  «  To  act  is  easy,  to  think 
•s  hard;  to  act  according  to  our  thought  is  troublesome)),  says  Goethe  (1). 
and  his  voice  finds  a  faithful  echo  in  Carlyle's  works.  This  disdain  for 
deliberate  thought,  for  conscious  speculation,  for  log'cal  reasoning,  we 
consider  as  an  essential  element  of  Activism  —  a  negative  element,  it 
is  true,  but  as  important  as  i)osilive  activity.  Now  do  we  find  this  element 
in  Carlyle?  To  which  does  he  give  the  i)rimacy  —  to  the  intellect  or  to 
the  will?  In  other  words,  is  he  a  real  Activist?  To  these  questions  we 
answer  with  the  following  quotations  taken  \rou\  sunilry  works  and 
whi<-h,  we  believe,  show  his  mind  on  the  subject. 

First  of  all,  Carlyle  has  no  love  for  metaphysics  (2)  In  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,  for  instance,  he  deplores  their  utter  barrenness:  ((Pity  that  all 
Metaphysics  had  hitherto  proved  so  inexpressibly  unproductive!  The 
secret  of  man's  Being  is  still  like  the  Sphinx's  secret:  a  riddle  that  he 
cannot  ead;  and  for  ignorance  of  which  he  suffers  death,  the  worst  death, 
a  spiritual.  What  are  your  axioms,  and  Categories,  and  Systems,  and 
Aphorisms?  Words,  words.  High  Air-caslles  are  cunningly  built  of 
Words,  the  Words  well  bedded  also  in  good  Logic-mortar  ;  wherein 
how-ever,  no  knowledge  will  come  to  lodge  »  (3). 

The  Scholastics,  he  says,  never  made  a  bit  of  headway  but  kept 
revolving  in  a  circle :  ((  Consider  the  old  Schoolmen,  and  their  pilgri- 
mage towards  Inilh:  the  faithfulliest  endeavour,  incessant  unwearied 
motion,  often  great  natural  vigour;  only  no  i»rogress:  nothing  but  antic 
feats  of  one  limb  poised  against  the  other;  there  tliey  balanced,  somer- 
selted  and  made  postures;  at  best  gyrated  swiftly,  with  some  pleasure, 
like  Spinning  Dervishes,  and  ended  where  they  began  ))  (4).  A  little 
further  he  has  this  as  regards  Alexander  of  Hales  (5)  :  ((The  Irrefraga- 
ble Doctor,  with  his  chains  of  inductions,  his  corollaries,  dilemmas  and 
other  cunning  logical  diagrams  and  ai)paratus,  will  cast  you  a  beautiful 
horoscope,  and  speak  reasonable  things;  nevertheless  your  jewel,  which 
you  wanted  him  to  find,  is  not  forthcoming  »  (6). 


(1)  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apirrenticeship.  Bk.  VII,  Ch.  9,  p.  60. 

(2)  ((  Carlyle  has  a  limited  love  of  abstract  truth ;  of  action  his  love  is 
unlimited  ».  (John  Nichol,  op.  eit.  p.  225. 

(3)  Sartor  Sesartus.  Bk.  I,  Ch.  8,  p.  32. 

(4)  Characteristics.  Essays.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  5. 

(5)  «  Alexander  of  Hales,  Doctor  Irrefragabilis,  was  born  in  Gloucester, 
England.  In  1222  he  joined  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  In  1231  he  was  installed 
as  the  first  Franciscan  teacher  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris.  He  died 
in  1245...  It  was  Alexander  of  Hales  who,  by  the  use  of  the  Scholastic  method, 
constructed  the  first  of  the  great  systems  of  Aristotelian  Scholasticism  ». 
(Histoi-y  of  Philosophy.  William  Turner.  S.  T.  D.,  p.  326). 

(6)  Characteristics.  Essays.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  5. 
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For  Logic,  «  where  the  tritlhs  all  stand  in  a  idw,  oa<li  lioUling  hv 
the  skirts  of  the  other*  (1).  Carlvle  has  not  the  slightest  us«»  (2).  All  phi- 
lo^iophioal  systems  he  calls  a  « dnvini-lliooiviu;  a  net  (pi(»t'tMil,  confi- 
dently given  out,  where  divisor  and  dividend  are  both  unknown  »  (3). 
Nol  only  do  metaphysics  and  logic  fall  under  his  displeasure,  but  phi- 
losophy as  a  whole.  Why  «  the  mere  existence  antl  necessity  of  a  phi- 
lusophy  is  an  evil.  .Man  is  sent  hither  nol  to  question,  but  to  work:  *  the 
end  of  man*,  it  was  long  ago  written.  '  is  an  .Action,  nol  a  Thought'))  (4). 
He  shows  his  profound  Unouledije  (I)  of  metaphysics  when  he  writes: 
«  Consider  it  well.  Metaphysics  is  the  attempt  of  Ihe  mind  to  rise  above 
the  mind;  to  environ,  and  shut  in,  or  as  we  .say,  comprehend  the  mind. 
Hopeless  siniggle.  for  the  wisest  as  for  the  foolishest!  What  strength  ol" 
sinew,  or  athletic  skill,  uill  enable  the  stoutest  athlete  to  fold  his  own 
body  in  his  anus,  an<l.  by  lifting,  lift  up  himselfy  The  Irish  S.-iinI  swam 
the  Channel  carrying  his  head  in  his  teeth;'  but  the  feat  has  never 
be«'n  imitated  »  (5). 

.Metaphysics  or  speculation  is  built  in  the  air,  has  no  foundation  in 
the  reality  and  no  practical  value  for  our  mortal  life.  Wherefore  it  is 
absolutely  useless  (6).  «  Speculation  is  by  nature  endless,  formless,  a 
vortex  amid  v<»rtices;  only  by  a  fell  indubitable  certainty  of  experience 
does  il  find  any  center  to  revolve  round,  and  so  fashion  itself  into  a 
system  » (7).  Speculation  does  not  lead  to  action  but  away  from  it  (8). 
Thought  must  be  shaped  into  action  as  man  cannot  abide  by  senti- 
ment (9).  «  Talk,  t«»o,  that  does  not  end  in  any  kind  of  action  is  belter 
suppressed  altogether »  (10).  .And  the  best  effect  of  written  thought  (a 
book)  is  to  excite  to  self-activ*ly  (ll). 

Carlyle  loves  action.  But  action  is  the  child  of  tJKMighl  (12)  Therefore 
Carlyle  cannot  be  hostile  to  all  thought.  No,  nor  is  he.  Speculative 
thought  alone  is  insupportable.  For  the  thinking  man,  the  j)oel,  the 
seer,  the  writer,   he  jiroresses   llie  liiuhcsl   reverence.    He  coiis-dr't's   llio 


(1)  Snrtor  Besarfus.  Bk.  I.  Ch.  8,  p.  31. 

(2)  Cf.  supra.  Note  on  page  26. 

(3)  Sarior  Besarfus,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  8,  p.  32. 

(4)  Characteristics.   Essays.   Vol.   Ill,   p.   19. 

(5)  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

(6)  Notice  the  tendency  to  Pragmatism. 

(5)  Sartor  Resartvs.  Bk.  II,  Ch.  9,  p.  119. 

(8)  ,t  For  man,  there  is  but  one  misfortune ;  when  some  idea  lays  hold 
of  him,  which  exerts  no  influence  upon  active  life,  or  still  more,  which  with- 
draws  him"   from  it  »    {Wilhehn   Meisfer.    Bk.   V,    Ch.    16,    p.    281). 

v9i    Cf.  Sartor  Eesartus.  Bk.  II,  Ch.  5,  p.  89. 

(10)  Inaugural  Address,  p.  145. 

(11)  Sartor  Besarttn,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  4,  p.  16. 

(12)  Cf.  Essay  on  the  Death  of  Goethe.  Essays.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  107. 
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tt Thinking  Man  as  the  worse  enemy  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  »  (1).  and 
affirms  that  true  thought  cannot  die  but  is  handed  down  through   the 
ages,  gathering  strength  as  it  goes  (2), 

True  thought,  he  says,  comes  not  from  logic  nor  by  reasoning,  but 
rises  almost  unbid,  from  the  great  region  of  meditation,  which  lies  «  un- 
derneath the  region  of  argument  and  conscious  discourse  »  (3).  Thence 
too,  comes  everything  great,  every  work  of  creation.  Creation  is  the 
result  of  unconscious  meditation.  Of  conscious  reasoning  comes  only 
manufacture.  «  Manufacture  is  intelligible,  but  trivial;  Creation  is  great, 
and  cannot  be  undei-stood  »   (4). 

Such  is  the  principle  he  enunciates  and  develops  in  two  remarkable 
essays  viz.  Characlerislics  and  Signs  of  the  Times.  Taking  as  a  starting 
point  the  physician's  aphorism  that  «  the  healtJiy  know  not  of  their  health 
but  only  the  sick  »  he  draws  this  general  conclusion  that  « the  sign 
of  health  is  unconsciousness  »  (5)  which  conclusion  he  then  applies  to 
morality  (6)  to  poetry,  to  patriotism,  to  literature,  to  eloquence,  to 
everything  which  proceeds  from  or  is  in  any  way  dependent  on  vital 
action. 

Shakespeare  was  unconscious  of  his  genius  and  for  that  very  reason 
was  a  healthy  poet.  «  Milton  is  more  conscious  of  his  faculty,  which  ac- 
cordingly is  an  inferior  one  »  (7)  No  real  poet  sings  because  he  wishes 
to,  but  because  he  must,  because  some  unconscious  thought  or  other  is 
struggling  for  utterance  (8). 


(1)  Sartor  Besariua.  Bk.  II,  Ch.  4,  p.  73. 

(2)  Heroes.   Lecture   T,    p.    200. 

(3)  Characteristics.    Essays.    Vol.    Ill,   p.   4. 

(4)  Ibid. 

(5)  The  quotation  which  follows  is  categorical  enough.  «  We  observe  with 
confidence  enough,  that  the  truly  strong  mind,  view  it  as  Intellect,  as  Mo- 
rality, or  under  any  other  aspect,  is  nowise  the  mind  acquainted  with  its 
strength  »    (Characteristics.    Kssays.    Vol.    Ill,   p.   4). 

(6)  «  Of  the  Wrong  we  are  always  conscious,  of  the  Right,  never  »  (Ibid. 
p.  6...  quoted  from  Goethe). 

(7)  Characteristics.  Essays.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  4. 

(8)  Diametrically  opposed  to  Carlyle  on  this  question  of  unconsciousness, 
is  a  modern  writer,  Oscar  Wilde.  Where  the  one  affirms,  the  other  denies. 
Take  for  example  this  passage:  «  All  fine  imaginative  work  is  self-conscious 
and  deliberate.  No  ])oet  sings  because  he  miist  sing.  At  least  no  great  poet 
does.  A  great  poet  sings  because  he  chooses  to  sing  »  («  Intentions  »,  The  Cri- 
tic as  Artist,  p.  100).  Both  authors  agree  on  one  point,  viz.  individualism, 
(t  It  is  not  the  moment  that  makes  the  man,  but  the  man  who  creates  the 
age  »  (Ibid.,  p.  101).  Again,  they  difiFer  widely  in  their  opinions  regarding 
Work.  We  know  Carlyle's  attitude.  Oscar  Wilde  calls  it  the  «  refuge  of  people 
who  have  nothing  to  do...  Its  basis  is  the  lack  of  imagination.  It  is  the  last 
resort  of  those  who  know  not  how  to  dream  )>  {Ibid.,  pp.  105-106).  We  could 
go  on  drawing  the  contrast  between  these  two  British  Authors  —  the  one  an 
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«  The  healthy  I'nderslanding,  we  should  say,  is  not  iho  Logical,  ar- 
gumentative, but  llie  Inluitive;  for  the  end  of  the  understanding  is  not 
to  prove  and  lind  reasons,  but  to  know  and  believe  »  (i).  There  he  is 
—  the  Intuitive.  He  guesses  at  conclusions  without  analysing  the  terms. 
This  is  the  unfathomable  abyss  which  separates  the  Heasoner  and  the 
Discoverer.  The  former  «  when  once  confronted  w ilh  the  infinite  com- 
I'iexilies  of  the  real  world  will  find  his  little  compact  theorem  want- 
ing •  (2). 

In  the  Siijn  of  the  Times,  Carlyle  denounces  the  universal  Mechanism 
of  his  age,  caused  by  invading  consciousness.  «  Intellect,  the  power  man 
has  of  knowing  and  believing,  is  now  nearly  synonymous  with  Logic, 
or  the  mere  power  of  arranging  and  communicating.  Its  implement  is 
not  meditation,  but  Argument.  «  Tau.se  and  effect  »  is  almost  Uie  only 
category  un<ler  which  we  look  at,  and  work  with  all  Nature  »  (3).  He 
reminds  us  that  there  is  a  science  of  Dj/nnmiVs  as  well  as  a  science  of 
Mechanics.  .Notliing  good  ever  came  fn>m  .Mechanics,  he  assures  us. 
Science  and  Art.  nay  the  Christian  Heligion  itself  «  originated  in  the 
Dynamical  nature  of  man,  not  in  his  Mechanical  natun^ »  (4)  «  Man's 
highest  attaiimienl  was  accompIishe<i  Dynamically,  not  Mechanically  w  (5) 

Thus  we  believe,  does  (/arlyle  show  his  undisguised  preference  for 
activity,  thus  does  he  establish  the  primacy  of  the  will  over  the  intellect 
and  thus  manifest  himself  an  Activist. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Genesis  of  Carlyle's  Phiiosophy  of  Life. 

In  his  essay  on  \ovalis  (6),  Carlyle  says:  «  We  reckon  it  a  good 
maxim  that  no  error  is  fully  confuted  till  we  have  seen  not  only  that 
it  is  an  error,  but  how  it  became  one;  till  finding  that  it  clashes  with 
the  principles  of  truth  established  in  our  own  mind,  we  find  also  in  what 
way  it  had  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  principles  of  truth  established 


Activist,  the  other  an  Apollonian.  We  wished  simply  to  notice  that  extremes 
exist  and  are  actually  held  by  living  men.  In  this  way  our  division  of  the 
philosophies  of  life  is  freed  from  artificiality,  since  such  types  exist  in  reality. 

(1)  Characferistics.  Essays.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  4. 

(2)  Here  again  the  Pragmatist  shows  his  head.    Elsewhere:    «  Profitable 
Speculation  were  this:  What  is  to  be  done;  and  how  is  it  to  be  done?  » 

(3)  Signs  of  the  Times.  Essays.  Vol.  II,  p.  112. 

(4)  Ihid.,  p.  108. 

(5)  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

(6)  Essays.  Vol.  II,  p.  59. 
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in  that  other  mind,  perhaps  so  unspeakably  superior  to  ours  ».  Although 
we  may  accuse  Carlyle  of  acting  otherwise  in  some  instances,  we  agree 
to  treat  him  according  to  his  wish. 

His  form  of  Activism  ai>pears  to  us  to  be  erroneous.  We  sliall  strive 
therefore  to  show  how  it  «  seemed  to  hannonize  with  the  principles  of 
truth  »  established  in  Carlyle's  mind,  and  by  so  doing,  we  shall,  in  some 
measure,  refute  the  numerous  error  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  give 
the  reason  of  our  judgement. 

I. 

In  his  first  Lecture  on  Heroes,  Carlyle  tells  us  that  actions  come  from 
thoughts,  thoughts  from  feelings  and  feelings  from  religion.  By  religion 
he  means  not  «  the  church-creed  w  hich  a  man  j^rofesses,  (nor)  the  articles 
of  faith  which  he  will  sign  »  but  «  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  be- 
lieve (and  this  is  often  enough  without  asserting  it  even  to  himself,  much 
less  to  others);  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  lay  to  heart,  and  know 
for  certain,  concerning  his  vital  relations  to  this  mysterious  Universe, 
and  his  duly  and  destiny  there;  that  is  in  all  cases  tlie  primary  thing 
for  him,  and  creatively  determines  all  tlie  rest »  (1).  Be  it  so!  Since  tliere 
is  question  of  examining  how  Carlyle  came  to  accept  Activism  as  the 
true  solution  of  the  great  jiroblem  of  life,  we  must  see  what  was  his 
religion,  for  rel'gion  «  creatively  determines  all  the  rest ».  What  was 
his  religion?  that's  the  (incstion.  He  has  been  called:  Calvinist,  Deist, 
Atheist,  Pantheist,  and  what  not?  What  we  know  for  certain,  is  that  Car- 
lyle was  a  Calvinist  in  his  youth,  for  such  was  the  form  of  religion  of 
his  parents.  But  we  also  know  tliat  he  later  disowned  his  belief  in  that 
or  in  any  other  Christian  sect.  Some  say  he  ceased  even  to  believe  in  a 
personal  God  (2).  The  immortality  of  the  soul  was  a  matter  of  doubt  for 
him  (3).  We  have  it  on  the  word  of  Emerson  who  bases  his  assertion  on 
a  conversation  which  took  place  between  them  (4). 

Now  if  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  loss  of  religion,  many  probable  rea- 
sons may  be  adduced.  We  say  «  probable  »  reasons,  for  in  such  affairs 
it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  lay  hold  of  any  fact  in  particular  and  accuse 


(1)  Heroes.  Lecture  I,  p.   186. 

(2)  Cf.  St.  James'  Gazette,  February  11,  1881. 

(3)  ((  English  Traits  »,  p.  10.  Also  J.  Nichol,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

(4)  ((  Carlyle  admitted  that  so  far  as  external  evidence  went,  the  being 
of  God  wa»  a  svpposition  inadcq^infelij  proved...  So  again  with  the  soul.  There 
was  no  proof  that  it  perished  with  body,  but  again  there  as  no  proof  that 
it  did  not  ».  (Froude,  Vol.  TI,  p.  375)...  «  Two  infants  reasoning  in  the  womb 
about  the  nature  of  this  life  might  be  no  unhandsome  type  of  two  men  rea- 
soning here  about  the  life  that  is  to  come  »   (Diary.  Dec.  3,  1826). 
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it  of  being  the  cause  of  such  an  effect.  Spiritual  death,  as  a  nile,  is 
caused  by  sh>\v  jH>is<)nin<.'  rather  than  by  a  sudden  act  of  violence,  and 
a  multitude  of  little  elments  usually  combine  to  bring  about  the  unhappy 
result.  An  attempt  to  discover  the  main  factors  which  led  Carlyle  from 
religion  to  scepticism  is  now  the  object  of  our  reseaivh. 

We  ha\e  already  mentioned  the  period  when  the  unhappy  change  took 
place,  namely  during  his  years  of  university  life.  Up  to  that  dale  (1809) 
we  may  suppose  his  belief  suffered  no  perceptible  alteration.  He  believed 
simply  what  he  had  been  taught.  Hut  a  lime  came  —  earlier  for  Carlylo 
than  for  niost  —  when  he  found  himself  face  to  face  witli  the  «  problem 
of  life  M.  Being  naturally  of  a  meditative  turn  of  mind,  and  being  sud- 
denly transferred  at  an  early  age  from  a  country  town  to  a  large  city 
where  he  had  to  confront  some  of  the  sterner  realities  of  life,  it  is  not 
suri»rising  that  he  encountered  the  «  great  question  »  so  early.  Confnlenco 
in  himself  led  him  to  seek  a  personal  solution.  To  obtain  some  light  on 
the  subject,  he  consulted  his  familiar  teachers  —  books.  Being  a  divinity 
student,  we  might  imagine  tliat  the  recognized  authors  of  tlie  time  would 
satisfy  him,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  He  sought  elsewlw^re.  Ho  read 
and  read.  Now  the  danger  of  such  indiscriminate  reading  is  apparent. 
The  youthful  mind,  not  yet  well  established  ixi  truth,  is  easily  led  to 
doubt  by  objections,  by  difliculties  and  sophisms  which  a  more  fully 
equipped  intellect  would  readily  detect  and  solve  (1).  But  reading 
unaided,  errors  pass  unnoticed.  The  conclusions  follow  logically,  but 
are  slniiigely  opposed  to  actual  convictions.  The  opposition  is  perceived. 
A  struggle  follows.  What  will  he  the  outcome?  Will  tlie  new  data  dislodge 
the  old  beliefs  as  no  longer  tenable?  or  will  the  mind,  assailed,  cling 
blindly  to  its  old  beliefs  witliout  testing  their  Inilli  by  tlie  light  of 
reason?  or  will  it  sincerely  subject  to  a  rational  criticism  its  old  tenets 
and  finding  them  true,  cling  to  them  in  spite  of  everything?  or  proving 
them  false,  give  them  up  and  have  the  courage  to  look  elsewhere  fof 
truUi?...  All  depends  on  the  oi>e  who  is  giving  battle,  upon  his  early 


(1)  We  think  Carlyle's  mind  was  not  prepared  for  such  reading.  He  had 
never  received  an  authoritative  religious  training.  His  parents  had  taught 
him  rather  by  deed  than  by  word  of  mouth.  He  respected  their  belief  but  later 
found  it  unsound  for  himself.  At  Annan  Academy  he  got  little  more  as  he 
had  already  begun  his  self-education,  with  what  criteria  of  truth  who  can 
say?  At  the  university  it  was  still  worse.  He  says:  «  Besides  all  this,  we  boast- 
ed ourselves  a  ratiunal  unirersitti,  in  the  highest  degree  hostile  to  mysticism. 
Thus  was  the  young  vacant  mind  furnished  with  much  talk  about  progress 
of  the  Species,  dark  ages,  prejudice  and  the  like,  so  that  all  were  quickly 
blown  out  into  a  state  of  windy  argumentativeness,  whereby  the  better  sort 
had  soon  to  end  in  sick  impotent  scepticism...  The  hungry  looked  up  to  their 
spiritual  nurses  and  for  food  were  bidden  eat  the  east  wind  »  {Sartor  liesar- 
tus,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  3,  pp.  69-70). 
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formation,  his  prejudices,  his  ability  to  rise  above  these,  liis  power  of 
reasoning,  his  moral  rectitude  and  his  sincerity. 

How  was  it  in  Carlyle's  case?  He  had  been  brought  up  in  that  severe 
type  of  Calvinism  professed  by  the  Scotch  Seceders.  The  effect  it  had 
on  his  formation  was  not  altogether  favorable.  He  complains  that  his 
freedom,  even  in  lawful  things,  was  greatly  curtailed.  He  was  forbid 
much,  his  active  powers  were  hemmed  in,  in  a  word,  his  «  upbringing 
was  too  rigorous ».  He  durst  not  love  his  father,  he  tells  us  in  his 
Reminiscences.  Now  when  all  this  is  the  fruit  of  a  religion,  that  religion 
cannot  claim  our  love,  though  fear  it,  we  may.  Difficulties  were  raised 
against  his  belief,  and  being  circumstanced  as  he  was,  the  objections 
may  have  seemed  and  been  too  true.  What  then?  Not  conversion  to 
another  sect,  for  the  objector  may  have  offered  none  or  may  have  sug- 
gested the  impossibility  of  ever  arriving  at  tixith  owing  to  our  supposed 
imperfect  faculties  (1).  Skepticism  is  the  outcome. 

This  much  for  his  loss  of  religion.  But  that  was  not  all.  He  tells  us 
clearly  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Goethe  (2)  that  he  was  once  an  unbeliever 
in  everything.  In  other  terms  he  was  a  skeptic.  We  shall  take  him  at  his 
word.  But  «  Scepticism,  as  sorrowful  and  hateful  as  we  see  it,  is  not  an 
end  but  a  beginning  »  (3).  He  afterwards  believed  in  some  tiling  in  Acti- 
vism. But  how  did  he  come  to  accept  this  new  doctrine,  he  who  had 
despaired  of  ever  finding  truth? 

Pursuant  to  the  method  advocated  by  Carlyle  and  accepted  by  us  in 
the  present  case,  we  shall  hazard  an  explanation  which  we  believe  well- 
founded.  Man  must  believe  in  something.  Belief  is  a  vital  necessity  (4). 


(1)  That  Carlyle  was  influenced  by  Hume  and  undervalued  the  powers 
of  reason  seems  clear  from  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  his  mother. 
((  I  firmly  trust  that  the  same  power  which  created  us  with  imperfect  faculties 
will  pardon  the  errors  of  everyone  (and  none  are  without  them)  who  seeks 
truth  and  righteousness  with  a  simple  heart  »  (March.  29,  1819.  Froude.  Vol. 
I,  p.  62). 

(2)  Already  quoted  above.  Cf.  Ch.  2,  p.  19. 

(3)  Heroes.  Lecture  V.  p.  313. 

(4)  «  Life  is  for  Action  »,  says  Newman,  u  If  we  insist  on  proof  for  every- 
thing, we  shall  never  come  to  action:  to  act  you  must  assume,  and  that 
assumption  is  faith...  I  only  say  that  inlpressions  lead  to  action  and  that 
reasonings  lead  from  it.  Knowledge  of  premises  and  inferences  from  them,  — 
this  is  not  to  live.  It  is  very  well  as  a  matter  of  liberal  curiosity  and  of  philos- 
ophy to  analyse  our  modes  of  thought:  but  let  this  com'e  second  and  when 
there  is  leisure  for  it  and  then  our  examinations  will  in  many  ways  even  be 
subservient  to  action  ».  Further  he  says:  «  Why  are  we  so  constituted  that 
faith,  not  knowledge  or  argument  is  our  principle  of  action,  is  a  question 
with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do;  but  I  think  it  is  a  fact,  and,  if  it  be  such, 
we  must  resign  ourselves  to  it  as  best  we  may,  unless  we  take  refuge  in  the 
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(.arl.vle  himself  ex^)erienced  this  during  his  period  of  skepticism  (1). 
The  human  heart  is  not  made  to  harbour  such  a  guest  as  universal  un- 
belief. If  the  mind  doubts,  the  heart  suffers  and  bleeds.  And  Carlyle's 
heart  did  bleed.  Greater  to  him  tlian  sickness,  greater  than  poverty, 
greater  Uian  all  the  rest  together  was  his  incredulity  the  source  of  all  his 
misery.  The  «  life-warmth  »  had  left  his  heart  and  because  of  it  his  other 
wounds  could  not  heal  (2).  He  saw  Uie  necessity  of  belief,  «  life-giving 
belief »  (3).  Logic  such  as  he  kuewril,  had  robbed  him  of  his  foniier 
faith.  He  had  no  more  use  for  it.  He  would  seek  elsewhere.  He  became 
a  pronounced  anti-intellectualist.  The  passages  wherein  he  affirms  the 
im|>otency  of  reason  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  truth  are  numer- 
ous. We  have  already  quoted  several  (4).  Rejecting  reason,  he  fell  back 
on  faith.  He  substituted  heart  for  head  and  feeling  for  knowledge.  This 
appears  in  his  untiiigs  (5). 

Man  must  believe.  Seeking  what  he  might  believe,  Carlylc  was  di- 
.rected  to  Germany  where  he  was  assured  «  he  would  find  what  he 
sought ».  Goethe's  works  fell  into  his  hands  and  we  know  tlic  result... 
Goellie  taught  tiiat  duobl  of  any  kind  can  be  solved  by  action  alone. 
Seeking  a  solution  of  his  doubts  and  an  escape  from  skepticism,  Carlyle 
tried  the  prescription  and  found  tliat  it  worked  to  his  satisfaction.  Further 
experience  confirmed  his  opinion  and  soon  he  held  it  as  an  article  of 
faith  that  truth  can  be  attained  only  through  action.  A  firm  believer 
himself  he  tried  to  convert  others.  Among  those  who  had  recourse  to 
Carlyle.  was  his  brother  John.  To  him  he  writes :  «  It  is  by  action  that 


intolerable  paradox,  that  the  mass  of  men  are  created,  for  nothing,  and  are 
meant  to  leave  life  as  they  entered  it  ».  {Grammar  of  Aisent,  p.  95  or  Ditcus- 
sions  and  Arguments,  Art.  IV). 

(1)  «  Credamus  ut  viramus  »>.   {Journal.  Oct.  6,   1834). 

(2)  Cf.  Sartor  Betartu*.  Bk.  II,  Ch.     7,  p.  99. 

(3)  Heroes.  Lecture  II,  p.  242. 

(4)  Cf .  supra.  Ch.  Ill,  pp.  33  et  seq. 

(5)  «  Remember  always  that  the  deepest  truth  is  actually  «  unspeakable  », 
cannot  be  argued  of,  dwells  far  below  the  region  of  articulate  demonstration ; 
it  must  be  felt  by  trial  and  indubitable  direct  experience.  {Letter  to  John 
Carlyle.  Feb.  16,  1832).  To  the  same  he  says:  «  True  vision  lies  in  the  heart  ». 
(Ibid.).  And  in  his  Diary  for  Jan.  1827  we  find  the  following  interesting 
passage:  <(  Read  Mendelssohn's  Phaedon,  a  half  translation,  half  imita- 
tion of  Plato's  Phaedon,  or  last  thoughts  of  Socrates  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  On  the  whole  a  good  book  —  and  convincing?  Ay  de  mi!  These 
things  I  fear,  are  not  to  be  proved  but  believed ;  not  seized  by  the  understand- 
ing, but  by  faith...  For  the  present  I  will  confess  it,  I  scarcely  see  how  we 
can  reason  with  absolute  certainty  on  the  nature  or  fate  of  anything,  for  it 
seems  to  me  we  only  see  our  perceptions  and  their  reactions;  that  is  to  say, 
our  soul  sees  only  its  own  partial  reflex  and  manner  of  existing  and  con- 
ceiving » 
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we  learn  and  attain  certainty))  (1).  For  health  of  tnind  I  have  the  clear- 
est belief  that  there  is  no  help  except  in  this  which  I  have  been  incul- 
cating to  you :  ACTION  —  religious  action.  If  the  mind  is  cultivated  and 
cannot  take  in  religion  by  the  old  vehicle,  a  new  one  must  be  striven 
after.  In  this  point  of  view  German  literature  is  quite  priceless.  I  never 
cease  to  thank  Heaven  for  such  men  as  Richter,  Schiller,  Goethe.  The 
latter  especially  was  my  evangelist  »  (2).  Again  he  warns  him  against 
subtle  inquiries  which  only  lead  to  skepticism :  «  Do  not  let  yourself  into 
Griibeln,  even  in  your  present  state  of  partial  inaction.  I  well,  infinitely 
loo  well,  know  what  Griibeln  is:  a  wretched  sink  of  darkness,  pain,  a 
paralytic  fascination.  Cover  it  up;  that  is  to  say,  neglect  it  for  some 
outward  piece  of  action:  go  resolutely  forward,  you  will  not  heed  the 
precipices  that  gape  on  the  right  and  of  you  and  on  the  left »    (3). 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Carlyle  followed  Goethe  in  this  doctrine. 
We  find  several  plausible  reasons  for  the  imitation.  First  of  all,  Carlyle 
realized  the  necessity  of  faith,  of  belief  in  some  thing,  and  was  ready 
to  accept  anything  which  could  efficaciously  relieve  him  of  his  mental 
distress.  But  in  our  mind,  there  is  a  deeper  reason  wh'ch  made  him 
choose  Goethe  in  preference  to  all  others. 

It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  ideas,  when  clothed  in  beauty  of  form, 
are  often  accepted  by  the  reader  as  true,  solely  by  reason  of  their 
beauty  (4).  This  singular  displacement  of  values  —  the  beautiful  for  the 
true  —  is  not  at  all  rational,  but  \or\  human.  Ideas  thus  accepted  may 
become  the  basis  of  subsequent  ideas,  according  to  that  other  law  by 
which  new  data  are  admitted  as  true  and  introduced  into  one's  mental 
synthesis,  provided  they  be  sympathetic  with  or  at  least  not  opposed  to 
one's  actual  convictions.  Now  Goethe's  works  have  an  undeniable  excel- 
lence of  form  and  his  ideas  were  very  acceptable  to  his  English  pupil. 
The  personality  of  the  master  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  effect.  In 
Goethe,  Carlyle  found  a  fellow-sufferer.  The  anther  of  the  Sorrows  of 
Werter  had  had  his  templalions  in  the  Wilderness,  his  period  of  doubt, 
but  by  means  of  a  new  doctrine  (5),  be  had  arrived  at  some  degree  of 
contentment. 


(1)  Letter  to  John  Carlyle.  July  2,  1832. 

(2)  Letter  to  John  Carlyle.  Feb.  16,  1832. 

(3)  To  the  Same.  May  22,  1832. 

(4)  Every  idea  is  accompanied  by  a  concrete  image.  Now  an  image  is  good 
and  pleases  when  it  does  not  violate  the  two  most  fundamental  laws  of  psy- 
chology —  viz.  the  laws  of  contrast  ad  synthesis.  To  please,  a  thing  must  be 
different  from  existing  things,  but  not  so  different  that  it  cannot  be  incorpo- 
rated without  violence  in  one's  actual  mental  synthesis. 

(5)  Activism.  Goethe's  Favst  may  be  interpreted  as  a  glorification  of 
Action.  It  is  to  action  that  the  hero  finally  turns  after  trying  in  vain  to  find 
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In  connection  wilh  Activism,  Goethe  frequently  mentions  renuncia- 
tion, but  as  noticed  before  i'arlyle  d»d  not  always  seize  the  master's 
j»recise  meaning,  and  of  this  U»e  case  in  question  is  an  exam|)h\  M  s- 
taking  the  «  Entsagen »  of  his  pagan  master  for  the  «  renunciation  » 
which  is  the  basis  of  Christian  asceticism,  Carlyle  was  led  to  a  different 
conclusion  than  tliat  intended  by  the  Sage  of  Weimar    (1), 

Once  in  possession  of  llial  fundamental  principle  however,  Carlyle 
set  to  work  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  His  was  an  active  mind.  A 
single  «  mother-thought  »  in  his  hands  became  prolific. 

It  frequently  happens  to  students  that  during  their  moments  of  re- 
flection they  come  upon  what,  for  them,  is  an  absolutely  new  idea,  or 
a  new  explanation  of  an  old  difliculty.  The  discovery  is  theirs;  the  new 
truth  becomes  part  of  them.  It  is  their  good  (2).  Is  such  an  idea,  such 
an  explanation  true?  Who  will  doubt  it?  Some  may,  and  witli  reason,  but 
rarely  he  whose  good  it  is  (3).  Why.  it  is  part  of  him  and  woe  to  the 
one  who  would  try  to  convince  him  of  ermr!  He  would  be  treated  wilh 
indignation.  As  we  always  find  reasons  to  justify  our  conduct,  so  will  he. 
in  all  sincerity,  invent  and  adduce  arguments  in  favor  of  his  creation. 
Thus  by  another  misplacement  of  values  —  this  time,  the  good  for  the 
true,  —  man  is  naturally  led  to  admit  as  absolutely  true,  that  which  he 
has  not  subjected  to  a  rational  criticism.  The  emotions  of  pleasure  at- 
tendant on  such  a  discoverj,  take  the  place  of  criticism. 


h»ppine«s  in  speculation,  in  base  pleasures,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  beautiful, 
in  vain  glory.  It  is  by  activity,  by  constant  effort  —  STREBEN  —  that 
Faust  expiates  his  numerous  sins  and  is  rescued  from  the  clutches  of  Mephi- 
stopheles  by  angelic  hands.  Numerous  passages  justify  this  interpretation. 
Cf.  especailly  lines  1,237;  10,188;  11,936;  11,451-2.  etc.  Wilhelm  Meister  too, 
contains  much  the  same  doctrine. 

(1)  For  Goethe,  ENTSAGEN  meant  the  natural  limitation  of  infinite 
desires  and  unbounded  aspirations  —  so  common  to  youth  —  necessary  for 
whoever  would  engage  in  fruitful  activity.  He  realised  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying:  «  Non  omnia  possum  us  omnes  ».  But  the  thought  of  self-denial,  the 
refraining  of  one's  passions  etc.  was  far  from  him.  Carlyle  on  the  contrary, 
saw  in  the  term  the  Christian  renunciation  of  his  old  faith.  —  In  connection 
with  «(  Entsagen  »,  Froude  has  the  following  footnote  (Vol.  II,  p.  355) : 
u  This  word  which  so  often  occurs  in  Carlyle's  letters  means  briefly  a  resolution 
fixedly  and  clearly  made  to  do  without  the  various  pleasant  things  —  wealth, 
promotion,  fame,  honour  and  the  other  prizes  with  which  the  world  rewards 
the  services  which  it  appreciates  »,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Carlyle  took 
it.  Renounce  these ;  do  your  duty  without  an  hope  of  reward ! 

(2)  For  the  compliment  of  a  faculty  is  its  good. 

(3)  The  passage  between  the  good  and  the  true  is  thus  effected.  We  are 
strongly  inclined  to  seek  our  good  and  keep  it  when  attained.  Ideas  are  the 
good  of  the  intellect.  Now  ideas  are  kept  by  conviction.  But  conviction  sup- 
poses the  reality,  the  truth  of  the  object.  And  thus  to  keep  our  ideas  we  will 
find  reasons  for  their  truth. 
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Such,  we  believe,  is  the  explanation  of  Carlyle's  mental  formation. 
First  reduced  to  skepticism  from  which  he  rose  by  degrees;  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  an  unconscious  victim  of  various  laws  of  psychology,  — 
notably,  the  misplacemenl  of  values  in  its  several  forms,  and  tlie  failure 
to  subject  to  a  rational  criticism  the  convictions  old  and  new,  which 
he  held  —  all  this,  in  our  mind,  accounts  for  the  errors  which  Carlyle 
sincerely  believed  himself  and  so  zealously  preached  to  others. 


CHAP.  V. 
Criticism. 


Having  offered  a  plausibile  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  Carlyle's 
doctrine,  let  us  now  examine  it  from  a  critical  point  of  view.  Carlyle 
started  to  rebuild  his  religion,  which  was  ((creatively  to  determine  all 
the  resl»,  by  solving  the  difficult  question  concerning  the  Origin  of  Evil. 
This  was  for  him  the  Gordiaai  knot  which  had  been  strangling  him  all 
along  (1).  He  was  to  untie  it  or  continue  forever  in  slavery,  for  everyone 
who  would  «  pass  from  idle  Suffering  into  actual  endeavouring  »  (2) 
must  first  put  an  end  to  that  most  difficult  question. 

We  know  Carlyle's  solution.  Man's  unhappiness  comes  from  his 
greatness.  There  is  an  infinite  in  him  which  the  whole  finite  cannot  sat- 
isfy. What  then?  How  will  he  obtain  the  infinite,  the  object  of  his  de- 
sires?... By  recourse  to  his  favorite  mathematics,  Carlyle  reminds  us 
that  unity  divided  by  zero  gives  infinity  and  in  this,  he  says,  lies  the 
solution  of  our  difficulty.  Decrease  your  desires  to  zero,  and  whatever 
falls  to  your  lot,  no  matter  how  little  it  may  be,  will  be  infinitely  above 
your  desires.  Renounce  happiness  and  you  will  find  blessedness...  As 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  by  Blessedness  Carlyle  means  the  natural  hap- 
piness consequent  on  the  patient  bearing  of  sufferings  and  trials  of  all 
kinds,  which  he  calls  the  Worship  of  Sorrow.  This  worship  of  sorrow, 
he  says,  was  inaugurated  by  Christ  (3).  Renounce  pleasure,  accept 
sorrow,  embrace  it,  nay  love  it,  worship  it.  Doing  this,  live  and  be  free  (4). 


(1)  Sartor  SesarUis.  Bk.  II,  Ch.  9. 

(2)  Cf.  supra.  Ch.  II,  p.   19. 

(3)  Sartor  Sesartus.  Bk.  II,  Ch.  9,  p.  118. 

(4)  See  what  Oscar  Wilde  —  the  British  author  we  are  contrasting  with 
Carlyle  —  has  to  say  on  this  point  which  is  fundamental  in  Carlyle's  doctrine. 
((  Self-denial  is  simply  a  method  by  which  man  arrests  his  progress,  and  self- 
sacrifice  is  a  survival  of  the  mutilation  of  the  savage,  part  of  that  old  worship 
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In  Milvmg  Ihe  difficully  llial  beset  him,  it  seems  to  us  Carlyle  has 
had  recourse  to  a  most  illogical  method.  Finding  that  the  c«iuation  can- 
not be  solved  willj  infinite  desires  on  the  one  side  and  only  finite  objects 
on  Ihe  other,  he  cahnly  suppresses  the  former.  Make  your  desires  zero, 
he  says,  and  your  ecpiation  will  be  more  than  satisfactory. 

Our  wonderful  mathematician  has  become  a  senseless  metaphysi- 
cian. Such  a  solution  is  no  solution  at  all.  By  what  right  does  our  ma- 
gician su{»press  the  infinite  desires  of  maai?  Try  as  he  may.  he  will  not 
succeed,  for  they  are  founded  in  his  very  nature.  \\  ithoul  such  desires, 
man  would  not  be  man.  So,  Uiey  cannot  be  suppressed.  They  exist  and 
will  ever  exist,  in  this  world.  But  is  there  then  no  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem? Indeed  there  is.  Given  infinite  desires  in  man,  there  must  also  be 
given  an  infinite  object  adequate  to  those  desires,  for  «  Nature  does 
nothing  in  vain  »  says  an  old  axiom.  A  nalurnl  desire  without  an  object 
would  be  unintelligible.  Not  finding  any  adequate  object  in  tliis  world, 
Cariyle  concludes  thai  none  exists  and  solves  the  queslimi  by  suppress- 
ing it.  False  conclusion,  illogical  method.  There  is  no  adecpiale  object 
in  this  uorld,  therefore  one  must  exist  elsewhere.  And  indeed,  after  this 
life  there  is  another,  where  man's  desires  will  be  amply  satisfied,  pro- 
vided he  attain  the  end  appointed  him  by  his  Creator. 

Thus  do  we  refute  Carlyle's  solution.  As  to  the  real  Oritjin  of  Evil, 
we  shall  here  g've  it  in  a  few  words.  The  stale  of  the  question  is  this: 
«  How  came  there  to  be  physical  evil  in  this  world,  which  is  the  creation 
of  an  all-wise,  all-powerful  and  all-good  God?  »  We  say  physical  evil, 
for  moral  evil,  being  directly  opposed  to  God  could  not  in  any  way 
come  from  Him.  And  in  answer  to  our  question,  we  say  Uiat  many  evils 
which  affiict  man,  come  from  his  foolishness  or  the  perversity  of  his  will. 
But  lliere  are  other  evils  which  do  not  take  their  rise  in  these  sources. 
Whence  do  they  come?  Various  solutions  have  been  proposed.  Some 
deny  the  existence  of  God;  others  the  existence  of  evil;  others  still  admit 
both,  but  call  evil  a  good  since  it  leads  us  to  God  (1);  still  another  solu- 


of  pain  which  is  so  terrible  a  factor  in  tlie  world  and  which  even  now  makes 
its  victims  day  by  day  and  has  its  altars  in  the  land  »  («  Intentions  »  The 
Critic  as  Artist,  p.  107). 

(1)  Carlyle  himself  refutes  this  opinion.  ((  I  want  health,  health,  health! 
On  this  subject  I  am  becoming  quite  furious;  my  torments  are  greater  than 
I  am  able  to  bear.  If  I  do  not  soon  recover,  I  am  miserable  for  ever  and  ever. 
They  talk  of  the  benefit  of  ill-health  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  I  declare  sol- 
emnly, without  exaggeration,  that  I  impute  nine-tenths  of  my  present  wretch- 
edness, and  rather  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  mj'  faults,  to  this  infernal 
disorder  in  the  stomach  »  (Journal.  Last  Day  of  1823).  Very  true,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle. If  you  are  not  a  saint,  suflFering  will  not  make  you  one.  To  derive  profit 
from  suffering  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  sanctity  in  the  patient.  A  few 
years  later  he  wrote  again  in  his  Diary   (Jan.   1827)    «  I  will   maintain,   and 
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lion  denies  evil  by  makijig  it  a  necessary  condition  for  good.  All  these 
atlempls  at  a  solution  of  the  question  are  defective  in  one  way  or  other. 
For  a  complete  solution  of  the  quesl'on  we  must  turn  to  theology.  Evil 
exists.  God  exists.  Christian  theology  shows  that  physical  evil  in  this 
actual  world  is  the  result  of  sin.  When  man  came  from  the  hand  of 
God,  he  was  endowed  with  a  supernatural  force,  whereby  he  ruled  the 
woHd,  for  the  world  was  not  naturally  subject  to  man.  He  was  to  become 
its  master  by  conquest  rather  liian  by  a  free  disposition  of  God.  The  su- 
pernatural power  with  which  he  was  endowed,  was  destined  to  enable 
him  to  render  the  material  world  subservient  to  his  use.  But  man  en- 
joyed freewill.  He  was  free  to  act  according  to  the  will  of  God  or  not. 
He  sinned  and  by  the  very  fact,  became  the  enemy  of  God  w ho  withdrew 
the  supernatural  force  by  which  man  governed  the  world.  Left  to  them- 
selves, the  j)hysical  laws  of  nature  broke  loose  and  by  frequent  collision 
with  man,  inflict  on  him  innumerable  woes,  and  worst  of  all,  death. 

By  the  Redemption,  however,  man  was  freed  from  eternal  punish- 
ment and  recovered  his  birth-right  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  But  he 
was  not  restored  to  his  primitive  state  wherein  he  governed  the  world 
by  a  su'|)emalural  power.  He  had  to  suffer,  but  by  an  admirable  dispo- 
sition of  divine  mercy,  the  ver>"  means  of  expiation  —  suffering  —  be- 
came a  source  of  merit.  Man  may  love  sufferings,  but  not  for  their  own 
sake.  They  are  evil  and  in  themselves  repugnant.  BtU  when  accepted 
in  a  spirit  of  expiation  and  as  a  source  of  merit,  they  are  li'ghly  commend- 
able. Did  Carlyle  view  them  in  this  light?  We  shall  sec  ])resently. 


n. 


To  renounce  pleasure,  to  accept  suffering  and  death  is  but  a  half  duty 
—  the  passive  duty  of  man,  says  Carlyle.  The  other  half  (which  some- 
where he  calls  the  whole)  consists  in  action,  in  work. 

For  Carlyle,  work  is  a  «  necessity  »,  the  «  universal  law  of  nature  », 
the  «  first  law  of  our  existence  »,  the  «  eternal  law  of  nature  for  man  », 
his  «  whole  duty  »,  «  man's  very  mission  on  earth  »;  it  is  a  «  disj^eller 
of  doubts  »,  a  «  panacea  for  evils  »,  the  «  neocessary  condition  of  hap- 
piness »  (1).  Among  all  these  attributes  of  work,  there  is  one  on  which 
Carlyle  harps  incessantly,  and  that  is  DUTY.  Carlyle  has  been  repea- 


appeal  to  all  competent  judges,  that  no  evil  conscience  with  a  good  nervous 
system  ever  caused  one-tenth  part  of  the  misery  that  a  bad  nervous  system, 
conjoined  with  the  best  conscience  in  nature,  will  always  produce.  What  fol- 
lows then?  Pay  oflf  your  moralist  and  hire  two  apothecaries  and  two  cooks  ». 
(1)  Cf.  supra.  Chapters  II  and  III. 
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ledly  called  a  «  great  moral  lorco  »  (I).  But  we  may  ask,  what  is  the 
basis  of  his  morality?  Why  must  man  suffer?  W  hy  must  he  work?... 

We  are  not  alone  to  ask  this  question.  Doubtless  all  critics  of  Car- 
lyle  put  the  same  question  to  themselves,  but  not  all  answer  it.  We 
make  our  own  the  answer  of  John  N'chol  who  says:  «  Carlyle's  practical 
Ethics...  are  more  satisfactory  than  his  conception  of  their  sanction, 
which  is  grim.  His  «  Duty  »  is  a  categorical  imperative,  imposed  from 
with-out  by  a  taskmaster  who  has  written  in  flame  across  the  sky, 
■  OI>ey.  unpn^ntable  ser\anl*  »  (2). 

•And  indeed,  never  did  mortal  man  utter  such  violent  and  frequent 
vocifenitions  about  duty  and  obligation  as  Carlylo.  yet  without  ever 
detrnnining  the  basis  of  his  morality.  One  will  search  his  works  in  vain 
for  any  other  lawgiver  than  a  categorical  imperative,  which  he  frequent- 
ly, it  is  tnje,  calls  Ciod's  law  written  in  the  heart  of  man.  but  what  can 
that  mean  for  one  who  did  not  believe  finnly  in  the  existence  of  God? 

Even  Froude  cannot  help  us  here..«  Duty  »,  he  writes  (3)  «  was  the 
deepest  of  all  realities  (for  Carlyle)  but  the  origin  of  duty,  for  all  Mill 
could  tell  might  be  the  ten<lency  of  right  action  to  promote  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind.  Such  genenil  happiness  doubtless  could  be  best 
promoted  by  each  person  developing  his  own  powers.  Carlyle  insisted 
that  every  maji  had  a  S|)ecial  task  assigned  to  him,  which  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  discover.  But  tJie  question  remained,  hy  wliom  and  how  Uie 
task  was  assigned;  and  the  truth  might  only  be  that  men  in  fact  were 
boni  witli  various  qualities  and  that  the  general  good  was  most  effec- 
tually pn>moled  by  the  special  cultivation  of  those  faculties  ». 

In  his  next  volume  (4)  F^roude  has  this  lucid  passage  which  does  not 
admit  of  any  equivocation.  «  We  did  not  come  into  this  world  with 
rights  which  we  were  entitled  to  claim,  but  with  duties  which  we 
were  ordered  to  do  (By  whom?  we  ask).  Rights  men  had  none,  save  to 
be  governed  justly.  Duties  waited  for  bim  everywhere  (Poor  man!)  Their 
business  was  to  find  w hat  those  duties  were  and  faithfully  fulfil  them  ». 

Carlyle  himself  confessed  that  he  did  not  understand  morals.  «  I 
cannot  understand  Morals.  Our  current  Moral  Law  (even  that  of  philos- 
ophers) affronts  me  with  all  manner  of  perplexities.  Punishment  neither 
is  nor  can  be  in  proportion  to  fault  »   (5)  Why  then  did  he  riot  shut  his 


(1)  Goethe  to  Eckermann  in  1827;  B.  W.  Matz,  op.  cit.,  p.  1;  J.  G.  Ro- 
bertson, in  his  article  on  Carlyle  in  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Liter- 
ature. Vol.  XIII,  p.  22,  edit.  1916. 

(2)  Op.   cit.,  p.   225. 

(3)  Vol.   II,   pp.   375-6. 

(4)  Vol.  Ill,  p.  13. 

(5)  Journal,  Aug.  8,  1832. 
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«  sweet  mouth  »  and  hold  his  peace,  one  may  ask  \\  ith  indignation?  The 
«  de  faclo  »  feelincf  of  duty  was  sufficient  for  him. 

Carlyle  felt  that  he  had  a  moral  conscience  in  him.  ft  was  a  fad, 
a  most  immediately  evident  fact.  Man  must  do  good  and  avoid  evil.  But 
every  obligation  supposes  a  law,  and  every  law  a  lawgiver.  Now  who 
imposes  the  obligation  on  man  to  act  according  to  his  reason?  Ivant 
contends  that  it  is  ones  own  (practical)  reason  which  binds  one,  which 
issues  law  for  one's  own  conduct.  Hence  arises  the  autonomy  of  the  mo- 
ral law  which  is  «  impressed  on  the  will  by  the  practical  reason  and 
revealed  to  us  by  immediate  consciousness  »  (1).  Every  one  is  his  own 
lawgiver,  since  it  is  he  who  inteqirets  the  moral  law  in  his  own  case...  Not 
so,  we  say.  «  To  command  is  an  act  of  jurisdiction;  and  jurisdiction  like 
justice  requires  a  distinction  of  persons,  one  ruler  and  another  sub- 
ject »  (2).  But  the  reason  of  man  is  not  a  distinct  subject.  Together  with 
the  will  and  other  faculties  in  man,  it  forms  but  one  subject  which 
cannot  consequently  command  itself.  But  without  a  law,  there  is  no 
obligation,  and  self-acting  laws  are  unintelligible. 

Without  reference  to  God,  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  morality  (3).  Moral  evil  alone  is  sin.  «  Away  from  God,  there  is 
indeccnci/  and  impropriety,  unreasonablenesfi,  abomination  and  bruta- 
lity, all  this  in  view  of  outraged  humanity :  there  is  likewise  crime  against 
the  Stale :  but  the  formal  element  of  sin  is  wanting  »  (4).  Sin  is  an  of- 
fence against  God.  But  what  is  contrary  to  reason  offends  God  and  is 
forbidden  by  divine  law.  Thus  only  can  morality  be  founded  on  a  solid 
basis.  Carlyle  did  not. admit  this  basis  and  hence  all  his  preaching  about 
our  duties,  our  obligation  to  work,  to  suffer,  to  utter  no  falsehood,  to 
be  sincere,  and  the  rest,  is  unfoimded  and  unsanctioned. 

And  indeed,  as  regards  sanctions.  The  reward  he  promises  for  well- 
doing is  paltry  compared  with  the  punishment  awaiting  the  wicked.  As  a 
reward  for  work  he  offers  none  but  the  mere  satisfaction  of  getting  it 
done  (5).  Having  no  other  himself  (6)  how  could  he  promise  more? 

He  calls  those  happy  who  make  a  duty  out  of  necessity.  We  call  them 
poor,  miserable  beings,  —  slaves.  «  To  make  virtue  out  of  necessity  » 


(1)  William  Turner,  op.  cit.,  p.  542. 

(2)  Rickaby,   op.   cit.,  p.   117. 

(3)  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  nurrierous  attempts  have  been  made  from 
age  to  age  to  establish  a  moral  system  independent  of  God  and  even  without 
obligation,  but  they  have  all  been  without  success.  We  leave  to  Moralists  the 
exposition  and  refutation  of  such  systems. 

(4)  Rickaby.  op.  cit.  p.  125. 

(5)  Cf.  supra.  Ch.  Ill,  p.  27. 

(6)  Cf.  supra.  Ch.  11,  p.  24. 
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is  possible*  and  even  meritorious,  but  to  act  witliout  a  hi-ghcr  motive  than 
simply  to  yield  to  necessity  —  this  is  not  virtue,  but  shivery. 

It  is  true  that  man,  of  necessity,  must  act.  All  life  on  this  earth  con- 
sists essentially  in  motion.  Carlyle  is  right  when  he  calls  this  tlie  uni- 
versal law  of  nature,  the  eternal  la\\  of  man.  He  is  right  loo  when  he 
says  «  the  end  of  man  is  an  action  »,  but  we  shall  see  in  what  sense  later. 

III. 

Now  what  is  lo  be  thought  of  Carlyle's  anli-intellectualism?  Accord- 
ing to  him  Metaphysics  is  a  barren  science.  Logic  leads  to  skepticism, 
Heason  is  unable  to  attain  deep  truths.  Irue  vision  lies  in  the  heart, 
belief  is  founded  on  experience,  conviction  is  possible  only  through 
action.  True  thought  conws  from  below  the  region  of  conscious  deliber- 
ation, namely  from  the  subconscience.  Here  take  their  rise  all  true 
works  of  art,  all  advances  in  science,  all  sorts  of  creation.  Reason  man- 
ufactures, but  manufacture  is  trivial;  creation  alone  is  great. 

From  all  these  traits  we  can  easily  conclude  that  Carlyle  is  an  Inlui- 
tionisL  To  consider  him  under  that  light  ak)ne,  would  afford  matter 
for  a  separate  study,  especially  were  one  to  contrast  him  with  Mr.  Berg- 
son,  the  French  Philosopher.  The  fatlier  of  «  la  philosophic  nouvelle  » 
has  elaborated  a  complicated  method  which  he  attempts  to  explain  at 
length.  Carlyle  was  no  philosopher.  He  rather  used  the  intuitive  method 
than  discoursed  about  it.  Still  we  cannot  avoid  treating  the  subject,  as  it 
was  owing  largely  to  this  method  tJiat  Carlyle  became  an  Activist,  after 
having  been  led  to  skepticism  by  criticism.  We  shall  be  brief,  indicating 
tlie  broad  lines  rather  than  exhausting  the  subject. 

What  is  meant  by  intuition?  (1).  Unfortunately  the  word  has  suffered 
greatly  at  the  hands  of  philosophers.  Finally  it  has  come  to  be  so  gen- 
eral as  to  express  almost  anything  vaguely  and  nothing  very  clearly. 
We  shall  strive  to  put  a  little  order  into  our  notions  by  a  precision  of  the 
term  in  question. 

In  its  primitive  acceptation,  as  appears  from  the  latin,  « intueri  », 
intuition  means  the  apprehension  of  an  object  by  the  eyes,  —  hence  a 
direct,  immediate  act.  It  is  this  which  opposes  it  to  discursion,  which  is 
essentially  mediate. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  intuition.  First  there  is  what  is  called 
sensory  intuition,  which  is  the  direct  perception  of  an  object  by  a  sense. 
It  may  be  either  external  or  internal,  according  as  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  activitv  of  the  internal  or  external  senses.  This  intuition  is  rather 


(1)  For  a  short  but  good  treatment  of  the  differnt  kinds  of  intuition, 
see  the  recent  work  of  M.  T.-L.  Penido  entitled  La  Methode  Intuitive  de  M. 
Bergson.  Cf.  especially,  pp.  123-139. 
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objeclive  as  it  regards  the  objeclive  unity  of  a  sensation.  But  every 
{•crceplion  has  a  subjective  aspect  by  which  the  subject  refers  all  his 
sensations  to  himself.  It  is  he  who  feels,  who  sees,  who  hears,  etc... 
This  subjective  aspect  of  sensations  is  called  apperception,  which  is 
another  kind  of  intuition.  These  two  forms  are  common  to  all  men.  All 
perceive  and  «  apperceive  ».  But  not  all  perceive  the  whole  contents  of 
a  sensation.  Most  men  are  governed  by  the  law  of  interest.  They  per- 
ceive only  what  is  of  personal  interest  to  them.  To  a  chosen  few  is  given 
the  j)recious  faculty  of  esthetic  intuition.  The  domain  of  the  artist  is 
precisely  among  those  realities  which  lie  hidden  to  the  vulgar  eye. 

Of  more  imjx)rtance  are  the  two  following  kinds  of  intuition  —  the 
creative  or  in/raratlonal,  and  the  intellectual. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  distinguish  these  two,  as  one  is 
the  height  of  perfection  while  the  other  may  generate  error  along  with 
truth. 

The  first  is  called  creative  or  in/rarational.  It  may  be  defined  as  a 
sort  of  inspiration,  an  internal  impulse,  by  which  the  artist,  the  inventor, 
or  the  scholar  is  enabled  to  conceive  something  new.  Once  conceived, 
the  same  impulse  presides  at  the  production  of  its  object  (1).  It  is  to  this 
sort  of  intuition  that  masterpieces  in  art  owe  their  origin,  that  explicative 
hypostheses  in  science  arc  due  and  that  we  owe  our  deepest  and  most 
personal  ideas. 

Intellectual  intu'tion  is  the  clear  immediate  vision  of  evidence,  — 
in  one  word,  the  act  of  the  intellect.  It  may  e.xist  in  a  simple  proposition 
or  in  the  conclusion  of  a  long  ratiocination.  We  have  recourse  to  an  in- 
tellectual intuition  every  time  we  wish  to  obtain  a  synthetical  view  of 
any  complicated  subject  we  have  been  analysing. 

Some  philosophers,  basing  themselves  on  Plato's  Symposium,  affirm 


(1)  Mr.  H.  Bergson  has  admirably  well  described  this  inspiration.  He 
says:  <<  Quiconque  s'est  essaye  a  la  composition  litteraire  sait  bien  que,  lors- 
que  le  sujet  a  ete  longuement  etudie,  tous  les  documents  recueillis,  toutes 
les  notes  prises,  il  faut,  pour  aborder  le  travail  de  composition  lui-meme,  quel- 
que  chose  de  plus,  un  effort,  souvent  tres  penible,  pour  se  placer  tout  d'un 
coup  au  coeur  meme  du  sujet  et  pour  alter  chercher,  aussi  profondement  que 
possible,  une  impulsion  a  laquelle  il  n'y  aura  plus  ensuite  qu'a  se  laisser  alter. 
Cette  impulsion,  une  fois  re9ue,  lance  I'esprit  sur  un  chemin  oij  il  retrouve 
et  les  renseignements  qu' il  pvait  recueillis  et  mille  autres  details  encore; 
elle  se  developpe,  elle  s'analyse  elle-meme  en  termes  dont  I'enumeration  se 
poursuivrait  sans  fin ;  plus  on  va,  plus  on  decouvre ;  jamais  on  n'arrivera  a 
tout  dire.  Et  pourtant,  si  Ton  se  retourne  brtisquement  vers  I'impulsion  qu'on 
sent  derriere  soi,  pour  la  saisir,  elle  se  derobe ;  car  ce  n'etait  pas  une  chose, 
mais  une  direction  de  mouvement,  et,  bien  qu'indefiniment  extensible,  elle  est 
la  simplicite  meme  »,  (Introduction  a  la  Metaphysique,  p.  35.  Rev.  de  Me- 
taph.  et  de  Morale,  t.  11,  Janvier,  1903). 
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the  existence  or  Uie  i>ossibiiily  of  a  hi^'her  kind  of  intuition.  —  supro- 
mtional  —  whereby  « binary  conclusions »  or  antinomies  are  united  in 
s;soi(UiAs  oiudjdns  e  (1). 

All  these  forms  of  intuition  are  clearly  distinct  and  will  cause  no 
confusion  to  an  orderly  mind.  Hut  by  intuition,  the  ordinary  people 
usually  understand :  divination,  8{>ontnneous  knowledge,  conclusion  come 
Vo  more  or  less  directly.  Taken  in  this  sense,  intuition  is  the  result  of  a 
sort  of  logic  inherent  to  our  imaginative  schonias.  By  means  of  these 
generic  schemas,  conclusions  are  drawn  almost  or  even  altogether  un- 
consciously (2)  The  « intuitive  method*  we  wish  to  speak  of,  is  to  be 
taken  maiidy  in  tliis  last  sense,  i.e.  as  a  sort  of  divination. 

Such,  we  say,  was  Cariyle's  own  melliod,  and  to  it  must  be  attrib- 
uted much  that  is  faulty  in  his  works. 

That  he  preferred  tJie  intuitive  melliod  to  llio  logical  is  attested  by 
several  of  his  critics  and  most  Irustwortliy  of  all,  by  Carlyle  himself.  In 
Sartor  Hesartus,  for  instance,  he  says  that  «  TeufelsdrOckh's  method  is 
not,  in  any  case,  that  of  common  school  Logic...  but  at  best  that  of  prac- 
tical Reason  procee<ling  by  large  Intuition  over  whole  systematic  groups 
and  kingdoms:  whereby  we  might  say,  a  noble  complexity...  reigns  in 
his  Philosophy...  a  mighty  maze,  yet,  as  faith  whispers,  not  without  a 
plan  »  (3).  We  see  the  cikmjilexity  very  well,  but  at  ti«mes,  with  all  our 
efforts,  we  fail  to  discover  the  i)lan. 

Tarlyle's  numerous  vituperations  of  reasoning  are  so  many  enco- 
miums of  intuition. 


(1)  Cf.  Penido,  op.  cit.,  pp.  137-9. 

(2)  This  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Penido  (op.  cit.,  p.  133).  «  Avoir  de  I'expe- 
rience  consiste  a  rapprooher  entre  eux  les  cas  singnliers  rle  meme  espece,  acquis 
a  la  memoire.  Et  il  est  indubitable  que  I'une  des  grandes  lois  de  la  vie  sensi- 
tive est  celle  de  la  fusion  des  elements  psychologiques  scm'blables.  Une  serie 
de  sensations  particulieres  a  un  meme  objet  engendrent  dans  I'esprit  des  ima- 
ges analogues.  Celles-ci,  s'attirant  mutuellement,  finissent  par  s'associer  ou 
par  se  combiner  en  un  schema  generique,  souvent  confondu  avec  idee  gene- 
rale.  Surgisse  maintenant  une  experience  nouvelle,  mais  de  meme  genre,  nous 
assisterons  tout  de  suite  au  fonctionticment  arttomatique  d'une  sorte  de  raison 
sensitive.  Liee  par  sa  nature  meme  au  «  hie  et  nunc  »,  elle  est  toute  pratique, 
et  ses  inferences  extremement  rapides  ne  se  rapportent  qu'a  des  cas  concrets, 
particuliers. 

»  Cette  logique  des  images,  que  nous  voyons  si  bien  en  jeu  dans  certains 
reves,  rend  parfaitement  raison,  sans  une  intervention  de  1 'intelligence,  de 
ce  que  Leibnitz  appelle  tres  bien  <c  les  consecutions  des  betes  ».  Elle  explique 
^alement  la  plupart  des  «  divinations  »  rencontrees  plus  haut,  surtout  si  I'on 
tient  compte  que  I'intellect,  a  force  de  s'exercer,  acquiert  des  habitudes  don- 
nant  une  grande  rapidite  a  ses  inferences;  beaucoup  des  soi-disant  intuitions 
sont,  au  fond,  des  conclusions  pen  ou  pas  conscientes  ». 

(3)  Sarior  Besartvs.  Bk.  I,  Ch.  8,  p.  31. 
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Sympathy  for  a  thing,  Carlyle  considers  as  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  that  thing.  He  says :  «  To  know  a  thing,  what  we  can  call 
knowing,  a  man  must  first  love  the  thing,  sympathise  with  it  »  (1).  In 
his  Journal  for  Feb.  1829,  he  notes  the  same  truth :  «  Without  love  there 
is  no  knowledge  ».  And  again  «  Oliver  Cromwell  will  not  prosper  with 
me  at  all.  I  began  reading  about  that  subject  some  four  months  ago. 
I  learn  almost  nothing  by  reading,  yet  cannot  as  yet  heartily  begin  to 
write.  Nothing  on  paper  yet.  I  know  not  where  to  begin.  I  have  not  yet 
got  through  the  veil,  got  into  genuine  sympathy  with  the  thing  »  (2).  Now 
this  sympathy  is  a  preliminary  of  intuition.  By  sympathy  we  enter  into 
the  heart  of  a  thing,  we  get  at  its  vital  principle.  Once  in  possession  of 
that,  we  live  the  thing  in  its  complexity.  It  is  reproduced  in  us  as  it  is 
in  itself.  This  alone  constitutes  knowledge.  By  reason  we  revolve  about 
a  thing,  but  never  get  at  the  heart  of  it.  So  say  the  Intuitives  (3). 

Ca/.amian  (4)  notices  the  same  tendency  in  our  author.  He  says :  «  Rich- 
ter  is  for  Tarlyle,  the  perfect  type  of  the  intuitive  intelligence  (5) ;  of 
that  fruitful  violence  which  thought  does  to  things,  which  breaks  them, 
m  some  sort,  to  come  to  the  kernel  of  truth,  without  stopping,  accord- 
ing to  the  logical  method,  to  finish  the  patient  siege.  And  tliat  is  just 
the  expression  of  Carlyle's  own  instinctive,  procedures.  To  prudent, 
slow  progress,  to  the  attempt  at  clearness,  to  the  analysis  of  rational 
reflection,  he  was  to  oppose  immediate  victories,  the  superior  certitude 
of  knowledge  by  intuition;  he  was  to  be  all  his  life  the  scornful  adver- 
sary of  rationalism))  (6). 

Taine  (7)  after  describing  the  intuitive  method  such  as  we  under- 
stand it  in  this  case,  applies  it  to  Carlyle.  Then  he  justly  remarks:  The 


(1)  Heroes.  Lecture  III,  p.  264. 

(2)  Journal.  Dec.  26,  1840. 

(3)  Cf.  Bergson's  works,  or  if  the  reader  wishes  to  have  a  short  but  faith- 
ful exposition  of  Bergson's  intuitive  metliod,  he  may  consult  the  recent  work 
of  Dr.  Penido  already  quoted.  F.  Grandjean,  the  «  Bergsonian  High  priest 
of  Switzerland  »,  in  a  criticism  of  the  work  in  question,  says  that  the  writer 
has  fully  understood  Bergson's  doctrine,  —  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

(4)  Op.  cit.,  p.  51.  See  also  pp.  7,  8,  et  alibi. 

(5)  Cf.   Carlyle's   Essay  Jean  Friedrich   Richter  again.   Essays.    Vol.    II. 

(6)  Elsewhere  (op.  cit.,  p.  8)  the  same  critic  has  the  following  which  bears 
out  the  truth  of  the  last  words  just  quoted.  «  Fired  with  instinctive  vigour, 
Carlyle's  thought  made  the  theory  of  its  force  and  its  limits ;  and  set  up 
unconsciousness  as  a  virtue  and  railed  those  who  are  governed  by  the  need  of 
perfect  clearness  ». 

(7)  «  II  (Carlyle)  le  sait,  et  pretend  fort  bien  que  le  genie  est  une  intui- 
tion, une  vue  du  dedans  (insight)...  Sans  doute,  mais  les  inconvenients  n'y 
manquent  pas  non  plus,  et  en  premier  lieu  I'obscurite  et  la  barbarie.  II  faut 
I'etudier  laborieusement  pour  I'entendre,  ou  bien  avoir  precisement  le  meme 
genre  d'esprit  que  lui ;  mais  peu  de  gens  sont  critiques  de  metier  ou  voyants 
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power  of  insight  or  intuition  may  well  be  the  mark  ol"  genius,  it  may 
have  its  merits,  but  its  drawbacks  are  not  wanting  eillier.  It  is  hazardous. 
It  is  obscure.  If  llie  reader  does  not  enjoy  the  same  iiiluilion  as  the 
writer,  if  he  does  not  feel  the  same  sympathy,  he  will  lind  nothing  but 
enigmas.  The  intuitive  seldom  proves  his  statements.  He  does  not  argue. 
We  must  believe  liim  on  his  word  or  have  no  part  with  him.  It  is  true 
that  he  alone  creates.  This  is  his  great  merit,  but  what  if  his  creation 
be  not  true?  Methodical  minds,  so  railed  at  by  Carlyle,  have  at  least 
lliis  advantage  viz.  that  they  can  verify  all  their  stops.  And  without  ver- 
ification what  progress  can  be  called  true?  One  gifted  inluilivo  man  holds 
one  thing,  another  —  no  less  gifted  -  may  allinn  the  contrary.  Which 
is  right?  Heason  alone  can  decide. 

We  admit  tlie  advantages  of  intuition  as  the  source  of  artistic  crea- 
tion, of  intellectual  and  material  progress,  but  we  insist  in  the  necessity 
of  verilicalion,  on  submitting  the  new  object  of  intuition  to  a  rational 
criticism.  It  is  only  when  this  final  stage  of  the  intelhy:tual  process  is 
dispensed  witli  that  intuition  as  a  method  become  dangerous.  Carlyle  was 
an  intuitive  to  the  almost  utter  exclusion  of  reason.  Consequently  it  is  not 
surprising  that  errors  abound  in  his  works,  lie  afiiraiis  and  he  denies,  — 
and  that  in  the  most  vehement  manner  —  without  taking  much  pains  to 
ascertain  the  true.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  learned  mac 
could  make  such  objectively  groundless  statements  as  we  Gnd  in  Car- 
lyle (1).  In  matters  of  religion  he  shows  a  gross  ignorance  (2),  Even  in 
historj-,  where  he  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  authority,  he  affirms  what 
pleases  him  and  denies  what  does  not.  Frequently  he  proceeds  a  priori. 
For  instance,  when  he  speaks  of  his  Heroes,  he  refuses  to  believe  certain 
historial  facts  of  them.  He  affirms  that  such  acts  could  never  come  from 
great  men.  But  my  dear    Mr.  Carlyle,  you're  tr}'ing  to  prove  that  your 


de  nature ;  en  generate,  on  ecrit  pour  etre  compris,  et  il  est  facheux  d'aboutir 
aux  enigmes.  Ce  procede  de  visionnaire  est  hasardeux ;  quand  on  veut  sauter 
du  premier  coup  dans  I'idee  intime  et  generatrice  on  court  risque  de  tomber 
a  cote ;  la  demarche  progressive  est  plus  lente,  mais  plus  sure ;  les  metho- 
diques,  tant  railles  per  Carlyle,  ont  au  moins  sur  lui  I'avantage  de  pouvoir 
verifier  tons  leur  pas.  —  Ajoutez  que  ces  divinations  et  ces  affirmations  vehe- 
mantes  sont  fort  souvent  depourvues  de  preuves...  Tout  cela  est  rachete  et  au 
dela  par  des  avantages  rares.  II  dit  vrai :  les  esprits  comme  le  sien  sont  les 
plus  feconds.  lis  sont  presque  les  seuls  qui  f assent  les  decouvertes...  »  (Histoire 
de  la  Litteratvre  Anglaise,  t.  V,  pp.  261-267). 

(1)  His  statements  may  be  grounded  on  subjective  reasons  —  prejudice 
etc.  but  fortunately  truth  (objecti\e)  does  not  depend  on  the  whims  of  indi- 
viduals. We  are  testing  the  value  of  intuition  as  a  means  to  the  attainm'ent  of 
truth  and  we  find  it  wanting. 

(2)  His  notion  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  in  particular  is  childish  and  not 
worthy  of  any  fair-minded  man. 
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Heroes  were  great  men.  You  take  for  granted  that  they  were.  But  what 
if  they  really  did  what  you  refuse  to  believe? 

Seeing  the  consequences  of  the  intuitive  method,  we  cannot  give  it 
our  unqualified  apx>roval.  Fruitful  as  it  is  in  creation,  it  cannot  be  used 
exclusively  as  a  method  for  the  attainment  of  truth.  Provided  it  consent 
to  submit  the  fruits  of  its  creation  to  a  rational  criticism  and  abide  by 
the  decision  of  that  faculty,  we  readily  agree  to  give  it  right  of  city, 
thankful  for  its  productiveness. 

IV, 

Carlyle  is  an  Activist.  He  became  such  by  the  intuitive  method.  Giving 
full  scope  to  his  vital  energies,  as  he  says,  he  let  them  work  unheeded. 
A  sort  of  unconsciousness,  psychologists  t^ll  us,  is  the  most  favorable 
mood  for  intuit'on.  The  new  element  rises  up  from  the  subconscious 
region.  It  takes  possession  first  of  the  mind  and  then  by  infrapersonal 
diffusion  tends  to  express  itself  in  emotions  and  not  unfrequently  in 
exterior  actions. 

But  intuitions  do  not  come  from  nothing.  They  have  their  origin  in 
that  mass  of  subconscious  elements  which  each  one  possesses.  By  obser- 
vation, by  personal  experience,  by  study,  one  may  enrich  one's  store 
of  conscious  and  subconscious  elements  and  thus  increase  tlie  possibil- 
ity of  i)ersonal  productiveness  and  in  a  way,  determine  the  quality  of 
one's  creature. 

From  what  elements  did  Carlyle's  Activism  take  its  rise?  How  did 
he  come  to  consider  action  as  the  one  essential  of  life?  By  observation 
and  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  imperative  voice  of  his  categorical 
moral  conscience. 

And  indeed,  we  see  that  action  is  necessary  for  life.  Were  a  living 
being  to  cease  acting,  it  would  cease  to  live.  Nature  herself  is  in  constant 
movement.  To  her  testimony  we  may  add  that  internal  impulse  by  which 
man  is  led  to  act.  The  incessant  working  of  his  mind  tends  to  set  the 
body  in  motion. 

On  a  higher  level  we  have  the  testimony  of  conscience,  the  audible 
voice  of  Nature  speaking  to  man.  We  feel  that  we  are  born  to  work  (1). 
Work  is  a  moral  necessity,  a  duty,  and  whether  we  admit  the  existence 
of  God  as  the  foundation  of  all  moral  obligation  or  not,  we  have  the 
consciousness  of  our  duty. 

But  if  work  is  a  duty,  it  is  not  without  its  happiness.  Carlyle  says 
that  work  is  the  only  source  of  true  happiness.  While  not  agreeing  witii 


(1)  Cf.  supra.  Ch.  Ill,  p.  27. 
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him  altogftlior,  we  remark  that  there  is  a  certain  happiness  connected 
with  work,  wliich  far  surpasses  the  vulgar  pleasures  of  the  senses.  The 
moderate  exercise  of  any  faculty  has  an  agreeable  tonality  i.e.  is  accom- 
panied with  pleasure.  The  total  inhibition  or  the  over-exercise  of  a 
faculty  usually  results  in  pain.  While  this  is  the  general  rule,  we  may 
remark  that  even  over>vork,  when  resulting  in  success,  is  a  source  of 
great  pleasure,  —  pleasure  arising  from  obstacles  triumphantly  over- 
come. This  superior  pleasure  was  not  unknown  to  Carlyle.  He  sacrifised 
all,  even  his  health,  to  obtain  it.  The  advantage  of  pleasure  rising  out 
of  fruitful  activity,  over  the  nle  pleasures  of  sense,  is  that  the  former 
is  accompanied  with  the  approval  and  not  the  reproach  of  conscience. 
Nothing  more  was  needed  f«»r  t'arlyle.  Finding  his  conscience  ceased  to 
torment  him  when  he  worked  seriously  at  something,  he  easily  con- 
cluded that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  probed  no  further  to  discover  the 
reason  of  that  satisfaction  which  nerrssarilx  ;i(( mnpanies  «  duties  well 
performed  and  days  well  spent  w. 

Being  thus  put  on  tlie  right  road  by  ubser\ing  nature.  Carlyle 
willingly  continued  at  her  school.  From  her  he  leanied  another  truth  of 
whicJi  he  ma«le  gtval  use,  \h.  tliat  Might  everywhere  prevails  over  weak- 
ness. But  unless  Might  be  identical  with  Bight,  Nature  evidently,  con- 
tradicts herself,  a  supposition  which  our  philosophical  principles  do  not 
allow  us  to  hart)or.  From  this  llie  step  to  Hero-worship,  the  cult  of 
might,  or  superiority  in  its  several  forms  is  but  small.  And  the  Hero,  the 
Oreat  Man,  the  man  of  Might,  has  a  right  to  rule  —  hence  the  divine 
right  of  Kings. 

Thus  we  see  how  all  Carlyle's  doctrine,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it 
which  centers  about  Acti\"i6m  Is  the  development  of  an  intuition.  Had  he 
submitted  his  intuition  to  a  rational  criticism,  he  would  have  seen  that 
Activism,  as  he  conceived  it,  is  only  a  partial  truth,  or  if  action  be  really 
the  law  of  our  existence  and  our  destiny,  it  would  have  shown  him  that 
contemplation  is  no  less  an  activity  than  work,  and  that  reasoning  is 
tlie  means  thereto.  He  would  still  have  said  «  the  end  of  man  is  an 
action)),  but  he  would  not  have  added  wand  not  a  thought)).  By  reason- 
ing he  would  have  come  to  the  knowledge,  of  God,  the  Lawgiver.  Know- 
ing Him,  he  would  not  have  believed  that  Might  is  Right,  but  would  have 
understood  that  Might  often  triumphs  over  Right  in  th's  world,  but  that 
full  justice  will  be  had  in  the  world  to  come.  Faith  in  Might,  having  disap- 
peared, he  would  have  understood  that  Truth  is  right  and  that  all  right 
to  rule,  all  authority  is  divine,  coming  from  the  Author  of  truth. 

We  are  affirming  much,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove  our  statements 
in  our  next  and  last  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
True  Activism. 


Hitherto  we  have  undermined  the  foundations  of  Carlyle's  doctrinal 
edifice  to  such  an  extent  as  to  imperil  its  very  existence,  but  unwilling 
as  we  are  to  witness  the  fall  of  so  noble  a  monument  and  desirous  of 
saving  some  precious  material  or  half-truths  contained  therein,  we  hastem 
to  replace  the  missing  keystone  and  to  establish  the  doctrine  on  a  solid 
basis.  This  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  by  showing  just  what  part  «  Action  » 
can  have  in  our  lives,  or  in  how  far  we  can  be  true  Activists. 


Supposing  man  to  be  a  rational  being  endowed  with  free. will,  and  be- 
lieving firmly  in  the  power  of  reason,  when  aided  by  faith,  to  solve  the 
various  problems  which  torment  him,  we  proceed  to  explain  the  great 
question  which  has  occupied  us  all  along,  viz.  the  problem  of  life. 

There  is  a  principle  of  philosophy  to  the  effect  tliat  «  every  agent 
acts  for  some  end  —  omne  agens  agit  propter  aliquem  finem  ».  To  act 
for  an  end,  is  to  act  from  a  motive,  with  a  purpose,  plan  or  design  for  the 
attainment  of  something.  Thus  the  end  or  the  «  something  wished-for » 
moves,  allures  or  induces  the  efficient  cause  to  act.  In  this  sense,  namely 
in  the  intention  of  the  agent,  the  end  is  prior  to  all  action.  It  also  directs 
the  choice  of  means  proper  to  the  end  and  thus  presides  over  the  exe- 
cution of  the  action.  Lastly  it  is  attained  and  in  the  attainment,  the  agent 
finds  rest. 

It  can  be  proved  that  animals,  plants  and  unconscious  agents  act  for 
an  end,  each  in  its  own  way,  but  here  we  are  concerned  solely  with 
man  and  only  in  so  far  as  he  acts  as  man  i.e.  deliberatively  and  volun- 
tarily. We  say  that  man  performs  all  his  human  acts  for  some  end.  That 
there  must  be  an  end  intended  in  every  action  appears  from  the  fact  that 
nothing  indetermined  can  act  (1).  For  that  which  is,  indifferently  disposed 
to  produce  many  and  even  contrary  effects,  is  not  inclined  to  produce 
one  more  than  another  (2),  and  unless  some  determining  motive  (end) 


(1)  The  agent  must  be  determined,  we  say,  but  this  in  no  wise  does  away 
with  free-will  in  man.  Yes,  even  he  must  be  determ'ined  before  he  can  act, 
but  in  his  case  there  is  aittodetermination  and  thus  the  principle  holds  good 
even  in  face  of  human  freedom. 

(2)  Cf.  Summa  theo.,  la,  Ilae.  Q.  I.  Art.  4.  c. 
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intervene,  no  action  will  take  place,  as  nothing  indelermined  can  exist 
in  nature.  Therefore  in  order  to  act,  man  must  have  son>e  end  in  view. 

Now  an  end  is  eillier  objective  or  subjective.  The  objective  end  is 
the  end  wished  for,  as  il  exists  distinct  from  Uie  subject  who  wishes  it. 
The  subjective  end  is  the  possession  by  the  subject  of  the  good  aiitied  at. 

But  tlie  desired  end  is  good,  —  real  or  supposed  —  as  appears  from 
tl»e  verj'  definition  of  good.  «  That  which  is  desirable  ».  Therefore  every 
action  is  done  for  an  end  which  is  regarded  by  the  agent  in  the  light 
of  something  good  (1), 

Going  furtiier,  we  say  tliat  every  human  action  is  produced  for  some 
ultimate  end.  By  an  ultimate  end  we  understand  that  which  is  desired 
for  itself  and  not  in  view  of  some  ulterior  end.  The  necessity  of  an 
ultimate  end  appears  from  the  consideration  that  the  end  moves  to 
action  (2)  Witlioul  a  determined  ejid  in  view,  no  action  is  possible  (3). 
If  an  end  be  desired  for  itself,  it  is  a  last  end;  if  for  another,  it  becomes 
a  nutans  to  that  ulterior  end  on  which  it  depends  for  movement,  for  the 
same  relation  exists  between  tlie  end  and  the  activity  of  the  agent  as 
between  cause  and  effect.  But  a  series  of  dependent  causes,  essentially 
subonlinated,  is  unintelligible  witliout  a  first  cause  which  moves  ttie  rest, 
for  the  first  cause  being  taken  away,  all  tJie  olJicrs  cease  to  act.  Now  tlic 
ultimate  end  is  the  first  cause  in  a  series  of  actions.  Therefore  every 
action  must  have  an  ultimate  end.  There  cannot  be  several  ultimate  ends, 
for  in  that  case,  no  one  would  be  the  last.  Neither  can  all  the  ends  be 
intermediate,  for  tliey  are  such  only  with  respect  to  a  last  end. 

There  is  one  ultimate  end  for  all  tlie  human  acts  of  a  given  individual. 
And  what  is  true  of  one,  is  true  of  all.  All  men  seek  happiness  in  one 
shape  or  other.  All  tlieir  actions  are  done  with  this  intent  that  it  may  be 
well  with  lliem  and  theirs.  Life  is  for  happiness.  Nature  has  so  disposed 
man  that  he  seeks  happiness  in  e\er\  act.  This  admits  of  no  discussion. 
Whether  men  know  it  or  not,  they  all  agree  in  Uiis.  Where  they  differ 
is  in  the  choice  of  llie  objective  end.  For  some,  it  is  riches,  for  others 
virtue,  for  others  science,  and  «o  jn.  But  whether  they  seek  happiness  in 
this,  or  in  that,  it  is  a  fact  tiiat  they  seek  their  good,  their  well-being. 
Now  the  good  of  a  being  is  its  perfection,  for  that  which  is  desirable  is 
adapted  to  its  nature  (conveniens)  and  that  which  is  adapted  to  its  nature 
perfects.  Therefore  all  men  seek  their  perfection,  and  perfection  is 
the  end  of  man. 

A  thing  may  be  perfect  in  a  three-fold  manner  in  its  essence,  in  its 


(1)  III  Contra  Gentiles.  C.  3. 

(2)  Svmma  theo.,  la,  Ilae.  Q.  I.  Art.  4. 

(3)  The  end  may  coincide  with  the  action  —  as  contemplation   for  con- 
templation's sake,  —  but  it  exists  nevertheless. 
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accidents  and  in  its  end  (1).  In  the  notion  of  perfection  is  contained  the 
idea  of  completeness.  That  thing  is  perfect  which  lacks  nothing  of  what 
is  due  to  its  nature.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  man  is  perfect  in  his  essence 
if  he  has  a  soul  and  body.  This  is  essential  perfection.  Accidental  per- 
fection is  that  which  is  superadded  to  a  being  already  existent.  It  may 
consist  in  action  or  in  the  attainment  of  an  end.  The  perfection  of  a 
musician,  as  such,  is  the  act  of  playing,  while  the  perfection  of  an  archi- 
tect is  rather  in  the  result  of  his  action,  in  the  house  he  builds.  He  who 
attains  his  end  acquires  a  great  perfection,  for  end  and  perfection  are 
seen  to  be  inseparably  related  (2),  Now  the  end  is  attained  through 
action.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  happiness,  the  supreme  good  and  end  of 
man  is  an  act  not  a  stale,  for  perfection  does  not  consist  in  the 
being  able  to  do  a  thing  but  in  the  actual  doing  of  that  thing.  Perfection 
is  an  act,  —  the  ultimate  «  second  act »  of  a  thing  —  and  not  a  mere 
possibility  or  potentiality. 

But  action  is  twofold,  transient  and  immanent.  The  t-erm  of  the 
former  is  not  the  agent,  but  an  object  distinct  from  him,  as  we  see  in 
the  action  of  cutting,  for  instance.  Happiness  cannot  consist  in  such  an 
act,  as  it  perfects  rather  the  object  than  the  agent.  The  second  is  in  the 
agent  himself,  as  feeling  and  undertanding  and  willing:  these  perfect, 
the  agent.  Happiness  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  these  immanent  acts. 
Which?  Feeling?  Were  man  merely  an  animal  we  might  answer  yes, 
but  in  Irm  we  find  a  higher  facidty  —  one  which  makes  him  what  he  is 
and  distinguishes  him  from  the  beast,  to  wit,  an  intellect.  Now,  a  prin- 
ciple of  philososphy  forbids  us  to  seek  the  end  of  a  being  in  a  faculty 
which  has  above  it  others  higher  in  dignity  (3).  For  examj)le  the  senses 
of  man  have  their  proper  funct'ons,  but  are  subordinated  to  the  intellect, 
just  as  the  lungs  are  to  the  heart.  From  this  we  can  conclude  that  the 
perfection  and  last  end  of  man  consist  in  the  ojjeration  of  his  highest 
faculty,  the  intellect.  The  proper  function  of  man  is  to  act  by  reason 
and  will  and  in  the  discharge  of  this  function  alone  will  he  find  happiness 
and  attain  his  end. 

«  Now  the  human  will  acting  by  reason  may  do  three  things.  It  may 
regulate  the  passions...  it  may  direct  Uie  understanding  and  ultimately 
the  members  of  the  body,  in  order  to  the  production  of  some  practical 
result  in  the  external  world.  Lastly  it  may  direct  the  understanding  to 
speculate  and  think,  contemplate  and  consider,  for  mere  contemplation's 
sake.  Happiness  must  take  one  or  other  of  these  three  lanes  »   (4).  It 


(1)  Summa  iheo.,  I.  Q.  VI.  Art.  3. 

(2)  c<  Ultima  perfectio  uniuscuj usque  est  in  consecutione   finis  ».   (Summa 
fheo.,  I.  Q.   cm.   Art.  I.  c. 

(3)  Svmma  iheo.,  la.  Q.  LXV.  Art.  2. 

(4)  Rickaby,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 
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cannot  consi.si  m  (lie  rt'gulati«»n  ol'  Iho  passions,  lor  happiness  lios  «  nol 
in  llie  dolivraiK'e  fn>iii  what  >\<>uld  degrade  man  to  the  level  ol"  llie  brute, 
but  in  soniething  Mhich  shall  raise  man  to  the  highest  level  in  human 
nature. »  (1).  .\or  is  it  found  in  the  use  of  the  practieal  understanding 
with  a  view  to  production,  for  sucit  a  use  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  rather 
a  means.  siiK'«  it  is  ordai^ned  to  an  ulterior  end  —  utility  or  contemplation. 

«  Hdfipiness  is  the  act  nf  the  speculative  understundiinj  contemphling 
for  cordemplaiions  »aJie.  This  act  has  all  the  marks  of  happiness.  It  is 
the  highest  act  of  man's  highest  power.  It  is  Uie  most  capable  of  con- 
tinuance. It  is  fraught  with  pleasure,  purest  and  highest  in  quality.  It 
is  of  all  acts  the  most  self-sufficient  and  independent  of  environment, 
providetl  the  object  be  to  tiie  mind's  eye  visible.  It  is  welcome  for  its  own 
sake,  not  as  leading  to  any  further  good.  It  is  tlie  life  of  ease  and  leisure : 
man  is  busy  lliat  he  may  come  to  ease  »  (2). 

Such  is  happiness,  the  end  of  man.  But  let  us  immediately  add  that 
this  happiness  is  not  attainable  in  the  mortal  life  of  man.  Aristotle 
himself  says  so.  He  consulers  the  happiness  he  has  so  well  defined  as  an 
ideal  to  be  appn^ached  in  this  life  —  not  to  be  attained.  The  most  we  can 
get  here  on  earth  is  contentment  and  a  little  happiness.  But  contentment 
is  nol  the  full  satisfaction  of  our  desires;  it  is  a  mere  compromise.  And 
still,  ue  have  an  inborn  desire  for  perfect  happiness.  This  desire  comes 
from  nature,  since  it  is  found  alike  in  all  men.  But  nature  does  nothing 
in  vain  (3).  Therefore  there  must  be  an  adequate  object  corresponding 
to  man's  infmite  desires.  An  infinite  appetite  can  be  satisfied  by  notliing 
short  of  an  infinite  object.  Such  does  not  exist  in  this  world;  therefore 
it  must  exist  in  another.  The  reasoning  is  peremptory. 

II. 

We  acbnil  the  creation  of  man  by  God  as  a  philosophical  conclusion. 
\ow  can  we  compare  the  action  of  God  to  that  of  an  indifferent  clock- 
maker  who  winds  his  instrument  and  interests  himself  no  more  in  it? 
\o,  God  is  an  intelligent  agent  and  as  such,  must  act  for  an  end.  But 
the  end  of  all  His  activities  can  be  no  other  than  Himself,  otherwise  He 
would  be  dependent  on  that  other  for  whom  He  should  act,  and  by  the 
very  fact.  He  would  cease  to  be  God.  He  has  done  everything  for 
Himself.  \ot  that  He  had  need  of  finite  creatures  for  His  happiness,  but 
simply  to  manifest  His  glorv'.  This  is  the  intention  God  had  in  creating 
man.  namely  the  procuring  of  His  owti  glory.  But  in  His  goodness,  God 


(1)  Ihid. 

(2)  Rickabv,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

(3)  t(  Xatura  nihil  facit  frustra  ». 
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gave  man  an  end,  second  only  to  His  own,  to  His  glorv.  Man  was  made 
for  everlasting  happiness.  This  secondary  end  of  man  is  not  so  insepa- 
rably bound  up  with  his  primary  end  that  it  may  not  be  lost.  Unfortuna- 
tely, man  through  his  own  fault,  may  fall  short  of  his  eternal  happinesa. 
But  God's  glory  will  infallibly  be  attained,  for  His  almighty  will  cannot 
be  frustrated.  His  glory  is  equally  manifested  by  His  goodness  towards 
the  Blessed  in  Heaven  and  by  His  justice  towards  the  damned  in  hell. 

Such  is  the  divine  plan  with  regard  to  man  (1),  Shall  not  man  respect 
the  plan  of  his  creator?  He  is  free  to  do  so  or  not  —  0  terrible  responsi- 
bility! —  but  according  as  he  conforms  his  life  to  the  divine  plan,  or  fails 
to  do  so,  depends  his  happiness  or  woe  in  the  life  to  come. 

Finally  comes  the  great  question  of  the  use  of  this  present  life.  By 
divine  favor,  man  is  destined  to  enjoy  perfect  happiness  in  Heaven,  — 
to  repose  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Divinity.  In  the  contemplation 
of  the  Eternal  Truth  will  man  find  perfect  happiness  in  the  life  to  come. 
Then,  God  will  be  the  object  of  man's  beatitude.  But  now,  in  this  pres- 
ent, life,  what  object  possessecl,  can  render  man  happy?  No  other  than 
the  self-same  God,  known  and  loved  according  to  man's  natural  facul- 
ties (2).  «  The  mind  needs  an  infinite  object  to  rest  upon,  though  it  can- 
not grasp  that  object  positively  in  its  infinity  »  (3)  Such  is  the  greatness 
of  man! 

And  here  we  have  the  solution  of  another  difficulty.  Why  the  finite 
creation?  Why  such  a  multitude  of  beings,  varying  in  size,  in  use,  in 
beauty?  For  whom  such  a  profusion  of  bounty  on  the  part  of  the  Crea- 
tor?... For  the  Lord  of  the  world,  the  King  of  Creation  —  man.  All 
these  were  given  to  man  that  they  might  lift  him  to  God.  Creatures  alone 
are  a{)prehended  or  seen  by  man,  and  from  the  creature  is  gathered  the 
excellence  of  tre  Creator.  The  ascent  from  the  individual  to  the  universal, 
from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  has  been  described  by  Plato   (4). 

Creatures  for  man  and  man  for  God  —  this  is  the  order.  Thus  it 
appears  that  creatures  are  secondary  objects  of  natural  happiness.  The 
pleasure  they  give  is  not  perfect  as  it  is  but  transitory  (5),  incomplete, 
fraught  with  much  evil,  —  in  every  way  insufficient.  Still,  some  happi- 
ness is  attainable  even  in  this  present  life.  Temporal  happiness  must 
consist  in  a  tendaiicy  towards  eternal,  perfect  happiness.   It  must  be 


(1)  For  a  solid  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  see  La  vie  interieure  simplifiie 
et  ramenee  d  son  fondev\ent,  par  le  R.  P.  Tissot. 

(2)  We  speak  here  as  a  philosopher.  As  a  Christian  we  would  add  «  aided 
by  faith  and  divine  grace  ». 

(3)  Rickaby,   op.   cit.,   p.   25. 

(4)  Symposium.   (210,  211). 

(5)  This  applies  even  to  contemplation  in  this  life.  Cf.  Summa  theo.,  la, 
Ilae.  Q.  V.  Art.  4. 
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specifically  Uie  samo,  difforing  only  in  degree  and  in  the  manner  of 
attainment.  Therefore  even  in  this  life,  true  happiness  must  be  souglit 
in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  as  known  by  natural  reason.  Honcc 
we  take  it  that  the  ideal  state  of  man  in  this  world  would  be  a  life  of 
contemplation.  Should  all  men  give  Uiemselves  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  divinity,  this  were  indeed  an  idcnl  world,  ar\d  antechamber  of  heaven. 
How  far  we  are  from  the  ideal!  Why  such  a  distance  between  the  ideal 
and  the  actual?  Lei  us  hear  St.  Thomas  on  Uic  subject. 

The  Angelic  Doctor  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  life  —  the  active  and 
the  contemplative  (1).  The  active  life,  he  says,  is  directed  lowartis  ex- 
ternal action  (2),  opemlio  ad  rxtrn.  However,  if  extenial  action  be  made 
8ubsor\ient  to  contemplation,  it  may  assume  the  dignity  and  the  name 
of  the  latter  (3),  but  properly  speakiiig  only  that  life  w  Inch  makes  con- 
templation an  end  can  be  calUsI  contemplative  (4). 

Then,  when  it  is  question  of  deciding  to  which  life  should  be  given 
the  preference,  St.  Thomas  says  that  in  itself  (per  se)  the  contemplative 
is  better  and  nobler  than  the  active  life,  and  in  proof  he  gives  the  eight 
reasons  of  Aristotle  (5)  to  which  he  adds  a  ninth  (6).  Still,  in  spite  of 
the  excellence  of  contemiplation  he  says  that,  considering  the  neces- 
sities of  our  present  existence,  the  active  life  is  to  be  preferred,  and  in 
this  he  follows  .Aristotle  who  wrote:  «  Doubtless  it  is  belter  to  acquire 
philosophy  than  riches,  but  in  necessity,  riches  are  to  be  preferred  »  (7). 

Therefore  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  active  life  is  more  natural  to 
man  in  his  present  existence.  Indeed  St.  Gregory  says  (8)  that  we  can 
remain  fixedly  in  the  active  life,  but  cannot  long  captivate  our  mind  in 
conlemplat'on.  To  contemplate  eternally  will  be  our  lot  in  the  life  to 
come.  In  spile  of  this  it  seems  that  it  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  person- 
al inclination,  for  the  same  writer  adds:  «  Some  men  are  so  restless 
that  the  absence  of  work  would  be  for  them  the  rudest  task  »  (9).  While 
others,  on  Uie  contrary  are  so  inclined  to  repose,  that  were  they  to  en 
gage  in  the  bustle  of  exterior  occupat'ons,  they  wouki  succumb  at  the 
verv  outset. 


(1)  In  Sententiis.  Lib.  III.  D.  XXXV.  Q.  I,  and  Summa  Theo.,  Ila,  Ilae. 
Q.  CLXXIX.  Art.  1,  2. 

(2)  Summa  theo.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXXI.  Art.  1. 

(3)  Ibid.,  ad  3. 

(4)  Summa  iheo.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  LXXXI.  Art.  1,  ad  5,  and  Q.  CLXXX. 
Art.  1. 

(5)  Eihie.,  X. 

(6)  Summa  theo.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXXII.  Art.  1.  c. 

(7)  Topic.  Ill,  21. 

(8)  Super.  Ezeck.,  (Homil.  VI). 

(9)7b?rf.  Quoted  by  St.  Thomas.  Ila,  Ilae,  Q.  CLXXXII,  Art.  4,  ad  3. 
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Whence  it  appears  that  man  may  give  himself  to  either  life  according 
to  his  inclination.  However  that  may  be,  there  are  certain  arguments 
which  may  be  brought  forth  in  favor  of  the  active  life.  Man  is  a  social 
be'ng,  and  consequently  has  certain  obligations  towards  his  fellow  men. 
Now,  were  he  to  shut  himself  up  and  abstain  from  all  intercourse  with 
his  fellows,  he  would  fail  to  fulfill  his  obligations.  Man  must  be  active. 
Man  must  work,  for  such  is  llic  divine  command  (1).  Even  before  the 
Fall,  work  was  natural  to  man.  It  was  and  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  a 
necessity  of  our  being  and  as  our  nature  will  not  be  changed  in  the  life 
to  come,  we  shall  st'll  work   (2)    as  St.  Augustine  assures  us. 

Man  has  a  natural  obligation  to  preserve  his  life.  For  this  he  must 
eat.  But  to  procure  the  necessary  sustenance,  he  must  labor.  This  is 
the  great  reason  making  work  a  necessity,  but  were  this  the  only  argu- 
ment available,  a  certain  percentage  of  mankind  would  seem  exempt 
from  labor,  viz.  the  weatlthy.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  St.  Thomas 
gives  fodr  principal  reasons  for  work  (3).  The  first  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Here  is  the  second:  «  Manual  labor  is  intended  to  do  away 
with  idleness,  the  source  of  many  evils  ».  «  The  idle  brain  is  the  devil's 
workshop  »,  we  are  told.  Rich  and  poor,  great  and  humble,  learned  and 
ignorant,  —  all  fall  under  this  necessity  of  «  keci)ing  busy  ».  But  as 
St.  Thomas  remarks  in  the  same  article,  if  one  can  keep  busy  otherwise 
than  by  working  manually,  he  is  free  to  do  so,  provided  he  be  not 
obliged  by  other  reasons  to  engage  in  manual  labor.  The  other  reasons 
are  these :  « The  repression  of  concupiscence  by  mortification  of  the 
body.  A  person  in  easy  circumstances,  for  instance,  should  not  choose 
contemplation  as  his  occupation,  if  he  is  subject  to  violent  temptations. 
He  should  rather  engage  in  manual  work  in  order  to  subdue  his  body 
and  thus  prepare  himself  better  to  contemplate.  Lastly,  one  must  work 
ill  order  to  be  able  to  give  those  alms  which  are  strictly  required  by 
charity. 

From  all  this  we  would  seem  to  advocate  action  or  the  active  life. 
Have  we  not  a  good  word  in  favor  of  contemplation?  Indeed  we  have. 
With  St.  Thomas  we  admit  its  dignity,  its  merit,  its  superior  delights, 
but  with  him  too,  we  notice  its  difficulty,  its  sterility  for  our  negihbor 
and  its  unadaptableness  to  our  present  existence. 

Its  dignity,  as  he  tells  us,  is  founded  on  a  two-fold  excellence  —  the 
excellence  of  the  operation  itself,  which  is  the  highest  in  man's  power, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  object  contemplated  —  God. 


(1)  Gen.,  II,  15. 

(2)  Buathier.,  op.  cit.,  p.  296. 

(3)  Summa  tlieo.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXXVII,   Art.  3,  c. 
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Merit  is  founded  on  love  (1).  The  actuating  principle  in  the  contem- 
plutive  life  is  llie  love  of  God,  while  the  love  of  our  neighbor  is  more 
directly  intended  in  the  active  life.  And  as  tlie  love  of  God  suq>asse«  the 
love  of  creatures  (even  when  supenialural),  it  follows  iJial  divine  con- 
tt-mplation  is  ptr  »i  more  meritorious  (2).  Still  it  is  possible  that  one 
may  acquin*  nn>re  merit  in  the  work  of  an  active  life  than  another  would 
in  the  contemplative  life;  for  instance,  if,  promi>ted  by  the  love  God 
and  through  a  desire  of  accomplishing  His  will  and  procuring  His  glory, 
one  were  to  deprive  oneself  for  a  time  of  the  delights  of  contemplation 
in  order  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  his  neighbor. 

As  for  llie  delights  iidierent  to  contemplation,  litUe  need  be  said. 
They  are  known  to  tliem  alone  who  dwell  continuously  on  tliose  sublime 
heights,  or  who  visit  thorn  from  time  to  time.  We  can.  in  some  measure, 
conceive  tlteir  sweetness  from  tlie  following  consideration  which  we 
find  in  Si.  Thomas  (3):  nL'nicuique  dclectabilis  est  operatio  sibi  cori' 
vcnirns  secundum  prtipriani  nuturnm  vfl  hnbitutn.  —  What  is  proper 
to  each  by  nature  or  habit  is  sweetest  for  each  ».  But  conlemplnlion  of 
truth  is  connatural  to  the  rational  nature  of  man  and  in  the  act  and  habit 
of  contemplation  he  finds  his  greatest  happiness.  Add  to  this  Uie  fact 
Uiat  man  is  inclined  towards  the  ohje(  t  of  his  <iMil<Mn|il:ili<)n  and  is  in- 
cited thereto  by  divine  love  (4). 

Notwitlistanding  all  these  excellencies  proper  to  conlemplation,  wc 
must  not  overlook  those  other  characteristics  mentioned  by  Uie  Angelic 
Doctor.  And  first,  its  difficulty.  We  already  quoted  St.  Gregory  to  this 
effect  (5).  A  modem  teacher  of  speculative  theology  remarks :  «  Contem- 
plation is  the  most  delightful  act  possible  »,  but  he  adds  immediately : 
«  ascetics  say  the  most  laborious  ».  It  would  be  altogether  false  to  con- 
sider contemplation  as  an  idle  amusement.  In  contemplation  there  is 
indeed  cessation  of  all  exterior  motion,  but  the  mind  is  intensely  ac- 
tive (6|.  «  He  is  not  idle  »  says  the  Angel  of  the  School,  «  who  devotes 
himself  solely  to  meditat'ng  the  word  of  God  ».  The  man  who  gives 
himself  to  exterior  work  does  not  do  more  than  he  whose  sole  occu- 
pation consists  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  (7).  Conlemplation  is  difficult  and 
not  within  the  reach  of  all,  nor  is  it  lasting  —  at  least  in  its  highest 
degree  (8). 


(1)  Svmma  theo.,   la.   Ilae.   Q.   CXIV,   Art.   4. 

(2)  Ihid.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXXIT,  Art.  2. 

(3)  Ihid.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXX,  Art.  VII,  c.  and  Q.  CLXXIX,  Art.  1. 

(4)  Ibid.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXX,  Art.  1. 

(5)  Cf.  supra,  p.  61. 

(6)  Summa   fheo.,   Ila.   Ilae.   Q.   CLXXIX,   Art.   1,   ad  3;   Aristotle,   III. 
De  Anima   (text  28);  Balmes,   Vol  II,   p.  491. 

(7)  Summa  theo.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXXVII,  Art.  3. 

(8)  Ihid.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXX,  Art.  8,  ad  2. 
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Secondly,  we  say,  contemplation  in  itself  is  useles  for  our  neighbor. 
We  shall  shortly  show  how  it  can  become  most  useful  to  him,  but  we 
repeat,  in  itself,  it  benefits  only  the  conlemplator. 

Lastly  we  judge  it  unadapted  to  our  present  condition  as  mortal  men. 
Aristotle  says  of  this  life  of  continued  active  contemplation :  «  Such  a 
life  will  be  too  good  for  man;  for  not  as  he  is  man  will  he  so  live,  but 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  divine  element  in  his  composition  »  (l).  Contem- 
plation leads  to  a  life  which  is  too  good  for  man,  says  the  philosopher. 
Yes,  too  good  for  him  in  his  present  condition,  but  not  in  the  life  for 
which  the  present  one  is  but  a  preparation.  St.  Thomas  himself  tells  us 
that  the  active  life  is  preferable  under  the  actual  circumstances,  though 
absolutely  si)eaking  the  contemplative  life  is  better.  « It  is  not  impos- 
sible »  he  says,  «  that  a  thing  which  in  itself  is  superior  to  another,  be 
inferior  to  that  otlier  in  certain  respects  »  (2)  and  this  he  applies  to  the 
active  and  contemplative  lives  in  the  way  just  mentioned. 

m 

Having  exposed  both  sides  of  the  question,  it  is  now  incumbent  on 
us  to  give  some  decision.  From  our  exi)Osition,  it  would  appear  that 
the  active  and  contemplative  lives  are  mutually  exclusive.  But  is  there 
not  some  way  to  reconcile  the  two?  Is  there  not  a  golden  mean  —  a 
middle  country  where  virtue  dwells?  Let  us  open  the  «  Summa  »  of 
St.  Thomas  —  that  immortal  book  —  and  see  what  is  written  there 
on  the  subject. 

Far  from  disdaining  either  form  of  life,  the  Angelic  Doctor  accepts 
both  and  shows  their  mutual  depcndance.  The  active  life,  he  says,  while 
second  in  dignity,  is  first  in  the  order  of  causality  (3).  One  does  not 
reach  the  summits  of  contemplation  without  first  trudging  along  the 
valley  and  slopes  of  the  active  life.  Were  one  to  attempt  it,  one  would 
imperil  one's  eternal  salvation.  It  is  St.  Gregory  who  tells  us  so  (4). 


(1)  Arist.  Ethic,  X. 

(2)  Summa  thco.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXXII,  Art.  1. 

(3)  Summa  theo.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXXII,  Art.  4.  «  Per  se  »  the  contem- 
plative life  is  first  as  it  directs  the  active  life,  but  ((  Quoad  nos  n  activity  has 
the  priority.  Cf.  Ibid.,  ad  1. 

(4,  ((  Without  the  contemplative  life  they  can  enter  the  heavenly  country 
who  do  not  neglect  the  good  which  they  can  do;  but  without  the  active  life 
they  cannot  enter  heaven  who  neglect  to  do  the  good  in  their  power  ».  (Super 
Ezeck.,  homil.  III).  Which  quotation  St.  Thomas  comments  thus:  «  Whence 
it  follows  that  the  active  life  is  anterior  to  the  contemplative,  as  that  which  is 
common  to  all,  precedes  (in  via  generationis)  that  which  is  proper  to  the  per- 
fect ».  Summa  theo.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXXII,  Art.  4,  ad  1. 
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The  active  life  disposes  to  contemplation  bv  removing  obstacles  (1). 
These  obstacles  are  inordinate  desires  and  all  passions  (2)  oi)j)Osed  to 
the  moral  virtues.  The  acquisition  of  moral  virtues  though  nol  con- 
sisting in  exterior  action,  is  classifie«l  as  belonging  to  the  active  life  (3). 
For  virtues  arc  actjuired,  not  by  knowledge,  but  by  arli«»n  (4).  This 
action  is  work  —  manual,  intellectual  or  moral.  By  it,  one  acquires 
health,  wealth,  know  ledge  and  the  quieting  of  one's  passions,  all  of 
which  are  necessarj-  conditions  for  fruitful  contemplation. 

Therefore  the  active  life  is  uneful  (.*>).  It  leads  to  contemplation,  and 
by  the  ver>-  fact  is  not  itself  an  end.  Action  is  the  means,  contemplation 
the  end.  The  means  has  nol  its  «  raison  d'<^tre  »  except  in  view  of  the 
end.  Action  is  for  contemplation.  Hence  all  those  who,  like  Carlyle, 
make  exterior  action  the  end  of  life,  are  greatly  mistaken.  Action  must 
be  ordained  to  contemplation. 

Being  suflkiently  prepared  by  action,  man  may  give  himself  to  con- 
templation and  find  in  the  exercice  of  his  highest  faculty  the  highest 
pleasure  within  the  reach  of  mortal. 

But  man  is  man  by  his  will  as  well  as  by  his  intellect.  Both  together 
are  the  principle  of  all  human  acts.  Hence,  for  an  act  to  be  human,  these 
two  faculties  must  come  into  play.  Heal  human  life  cannot  make  abstrac- 
tion of  the  will.  Pure  speculation,  without  any  refercrjcc  to  the  will,  is 
not  human,  since  it  proceeds  solely  from  the  intellect  which  is  only  part 
of  man,  not  the  whole  man.  Therefore  the  affections  of  the  will  must  be 
united  to  speculation  to  render  it  proper  to  man.  Now  what  are  those 
affe<'lions  on  which  we  have  so  much  insisted?...  First,  a  great  love  of 
speculation,  a  vehement  desire  to  contemplate.  Then  a  love  of  the  object 
contemplated,  togetlier  with  an  ardent  desire  of  being  inseparably  unit- 
ed to  that  object.  And  finally,  as  mai,  even  when  rapt  in  the  ecsta- 
sies of  divine  contemplation,  ceases  not  to  be  man,  he  feels  the  instinct 
of  nature  which  ordains  him  for  society.  Charity  for  his  fellows  induces 
him  to  leave  his  Mount  of  Delights  for  a  time.  He  descends  to  impart 
his  happiness  to  others,  for  «  bonum  est  diffusivum  sui  »  and  he  en- 


(1)  Ihid.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXX,  Art.  2. 

(2)  The  existence  of  passions  is  an  obstacle  to  contemplation  as  appears 
from  the  consideration  that  passions  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of  images,  which 
by  dividing  the  attention  prevent  contemplation  which  requires  the  gre- 
atest attention,  being  the  concentration  of  all  one's  forces  on  one  point.  For 
other  reasons.  Cf.  la,  Ilae.  Q.  LXXVVII,  Art.  2,  c. 

(3)  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXXI,  Art.  1. 

(4)  H  Ad  virtutem  quidem  scire  parum  aut  nihil  prodest  ».  (Arist.,  II, 
Ethic,  cap.  3. 

(5)  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXXII,  Art.  3. 
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lightens  them  as  regards  their  eternal  destiny  giving  them  norms  ol'  con- 
duct for  tlieir  present  existence.  In  a  word,  he 

«  Allures  to  brighter  w  orlds  and  leads  the  way  ». 
He  descends,  but  does  not  stay.  Reluming,  he  draws  others  with  him. 
Every  contact  of  such  men  with  the  world  purifies,  vivifies,  elevates  it. 
They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  (1),  the  light  of  the  world  (2),  the  city 
which  cannot  be  hid  because  seated  on  a  mountain  (3).  They  perform 
the  functions  of  the  head  for  the  whole  body  of  mankind. 

In  the  opinion  of  St.  Thomas  (4),  action  —  such  as  teaching  and 
preaciiing  —  which  has  its  source  in  contemplation  is  belter  than  mere 
contemplation.  For  just  as  it  is  better  to  illumine  than  simply  to  shine, 
so  is  it  better  to  share  witJi  others  liic  fruits  of  contemplation  than  to 
continue  contemplating  alone. 

From  what  prece<les,  we  see  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  active  and 
contemplative  lives.  Action  disposes  to  contemplation,  and  contempla- 
tion directs  actions.  Hence  the  best  possible  form  of  l»fe  for  man,  the 
form  which  is  most  congenial  for  him,  is  a  mixed  life  —  of  activity  and 
contemplation  (5).  Purifying  himself  by  external  action,  man  disposes 
himself  to  meditation.  From  meditation  he  rises  to  contemplation,  and 
from  contemplation  he  descends  to  action. 

Such,  we  say.  is  the  best  form  of  life  for  man.  But  it  may  be  asked 
whether  man  be  obliged  to  live  in  th's  manner.  May  he  not  confine 
himself  to  action,  without  ever  giving  himself  to  meditation?  We  answer 
w"lh  an  emphatic  A'o.  Man  may  not  so  live.  He  is  no  machine,  but  a  ra- 
tional being,  endowed  with  intellect  and  free  will  and  capable  of  human 
actions.  Rut  human  actions,  as  we  remarked  before,  must  be  perform- 
ed according  to  some  premeditated  plan,  for  some  ultimate  end.  Now, 
man  comes  to  know  his  ultimate  end  only  by  deep  reflection,  by  earnest 
m(Hlilalion.  Once  known  it  should  influence  all  his  conduct.  Thus,  med- 
itiition  is  necessary  for  human  action.  But  what  degree  of  meditation 
is  required?  That  varies  with  the  circumstances  in  which  one  is  placed. 
Those,  for  instance,  who  are  placed  over  others  to  instruct  and  direct 
them,  must  be  well  versed  in  all  that  is  essential  to  their  charge.  They 
must  be  able  to  answer  for  their  opinions,  to  defend,  if  need  be,  with 
rational  arguments  the  doctrine  which  they  teach  to  others.  The  sincer- 
ity and  knowledge  of  his  leaders  being  ascertained,  the  ordinary  man 
may  give  his  assent  to  what  is  proposed  to  him  on  faith,  and  possessing 
that  solution  of  his  difficulties,  he  may  act  accordingly  in  all  security.  No 


(1-3)  St.  Matt.,  V,  13-14. 

(4)  Svmma  theo.,  Ila,  Ilae.  Q.  CLXXXVIII,  Art.  6. 

(5)  A  particular  life  is  called  active  or  contemplative  according  as  one  or 
the  otlier  element  predominates. 
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further  reflection  is  required  on  his  part.  lUit  there  aiv  some  sohitions, 
which,  even  when  accepted  on  faith,  require  further  thought  on  the 
part  of  ever)  man,  —  for  instance  certain  religious  Initlis  smli  as  man's 
n-lations  with  Clod,  his  duty  during  life,  his  hist  end.  I'hese  nuisl  be 
kept  constantly  in  view  or  at  least  frequently  rei'aHed.  But  to  recall  re- 
ligious truths,  to  consider  what  personal  obligations  fl(>\v  therefrom 
and  thus  to  prepare  for  active  life,  is  nothing  else  but  to  meditate.  And 
to  this,  every  one  is  held  in  the  degree  proper  to  his  state.  The  active 
man  miisl  lay  aside  his  work  from  time  to  time  and  renew  his  convictions 
which  lose  force  by  llie  dimming  <»f  the  reasons  which  gave  them  birth. 
He  must  cast  a  clear  glance  at  ti\e  i4leal  he  has  chosen  for  him.self.  Doing 
this  from  time  to  time,  he  may  give  himself  to  activity  and  work  out  his 
end  in  tlie  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his  .Maker.  The 
ronli>mplative  himself,  as  we  noticed  before,  may  give  h'mself  to  activ- 
ity and  his  work  will  be  all  tlie  more  fniitful  as  hi«  theoretical  knowl- 
!-.•  is  th«  greater  and  the  more  seniceable.  Activity  founded  on  an 
tl  basis,  far  from  being  a  vain  Idealism,  is  liic  only  triH%  practical 
Ilealism.  Its  superiority  over  mechanical  activity  in  life  has  been  fre- 
(piently  demonstrated.  In  education,  in  social  activity,  in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  ever}'  branch,  he  who  is  possessed  of  solid  ideas,  —  yes,  we 
say  it  in  spile  of  Cariyle  —  with  ideas,  with  theories  proven  philo- 
sophically, he  will  accomplish  something  in  I'fe,  for  himself  and  others. 


IV 


In  our  of>ening  chapter  we  made  mention  of  several  philosophies 
of  life.  We  also  remarked  that  all  those  which  make  man  his  own  end 
are  evidently  false.  But  even  among  false  doctrines  there  are  degrees 
of  dignity.  Would  any  reasonable  man  j)ut  a  /ou/'sseur  on  Uie  same  foot- 
ing as  a  philosopher  or  an  activist?  They  have  indeed  something  in 
common  but  an  immensurable  distance  separates  them.  Both  make  man 
his  own  end,  but  one  drags  him  down  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  while  the 
other  takes  him  for  what  he  is,  a  rational  being. 

The  dignity  of  the  various  philosophies  of  life  depends  on  the  dig- 
nity of  the  faculty,  the  development  of  which  is  its  principal  aim. 
Lowest  of  all  are  the  senses,  the  pleasures  of  which  satisfy  the  jouisseurs. 
Next  comes  the  imagination  which  undoubtedly  is  nobler,  though  still 
immersed  in  matter.  The  intellect  and  the  will  of  man  are  most  worthy 
of  cultivation  as  they  conslilue  his  highest  treasure,  the  crown  of  his 
nature.  Still,  the  cultivation  of  any  or  all  of  these  faculties  for  their 
own  sake  is  unlawful.  Man  did  not  make  himself.  He  was  created  by 
God,  to  Whom  he  belongs  entirely.  In  justice,  all  his  being,  h's  various 
faculties  w'th  their  development  should  be  referred  to  the  Creator.  Man 
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must  life  for  God.  But  living  for  God  does  not  exclude  other  activities. 
On  the  contrary,  it  supposes  them.  A  truly  religious  man,  a  man  who 
unifies  his  whole  life  by  the  light  of  a  divine  principle,  can  give  himself 
to  any  form  of  human  activity.  He  may  be  a  simple  laborer,  an  artist,  a 
scientist,  a  contemplative,  a  true  activist,  or  he  may  in  some  degree, 
unite  in  himself  all  of  these.  Then  we  have  the  «  Integral  »  aspect  of  life 
which  consists  in  the  harmonious  development  of  all  one's  faculties  or 
the  perfecting  of  one's  nature,  for  the  glory  of  God.  This  last  phrase  is 
imj)orlant.  Some  strive  to  develop  the  whole  man,  but  fail  to  refer  the 
perfection  of  their  being  to  its  Author,  and  in  this,  their  culture  of  the 
Integral  Man  is  faulty. 

While  general  culture  is  desirable,  the  necessity  of  specializing  im- 
poses itself.  Life  is  short.  Art  is  long.  He  who  would  accomplish  some- 
thing must  start  early  in  life  and  continue  through  long  years.  Not  in 
fluttering  about  from  one  occupation  to  another,  but  in  constant  appli- 
cation to  one  branch,  will  he  acquire  proficiency,  and  assure  the  pro- 
gress of  culture  and  civilization. 

The  choice  of  a  specialization  depends  on  the  individual.  By  consult- 
ing his  tastes,  his  natural  inclinations,  his  aptitudes,  or  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  stale  in  life,  each  should  see  where  he  can 
produce  his  maximum  of  good,  and  there  he  should  labor  manfully 
through  life. 

For  the  choleric,  nothing  but  exterior  action  will  suffice.  His  temper- 
ament <lemands  it.  He  mucl  act.  The  inhibition  of  his  activities  would 
be  extremely  painful.  But  there  are  different  kinds  of  activists,  not  all 
of  whom  work  with  equal  fruit. 

Some  are  active,  but  realize  very  little.  Going  from  one  thing  to 
another  like  butterflies,  they  begin  a  thousand  projects,  finishing  none. 
These  are  not  true  activists. 

Others  tliere  are  who  work  very  much,  having  good  health,  but  little 
intelligence.  There  accomplish  something  but  much  after  the  manner  of 
machines.  Little  given  to  reflection,  they  let  themselves  be  led  very  easily, 
too  easily  at  times.  Not  unfrequently  they  enlist  under  false  banners 
and  devote  their  energy  to  the  support  of  unworthy  causes.  Bind  activ- 
ity is  dangerous.  Consequently  neither  are  these  true  activists. 

Others  still,  like  Carlyle,  see  a  radical  opposition  between  thought 
and  action.  They  follow  the  one  to  the  detriment  of  the  other.  Instead  of 
being  guided  in  their  activity  by  some  conscious  ideal,  they  work  for  the 
sake  of  working,  thus  accomplishing  a  self-imposed  duly.  The  result 
is  that  they  become  completely  one-sided  individuals  as  do  all  those 
who  specialize  a  outrance.  These  are  not  true  activists,  otherwise  Activ- 
ism would  be  entirely  false  since  it  would  sacrifice  what  is  superior 
to  what  is  inferior  —  the  intellect  to  the  will. 
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True  Activism,  as  can  be  gathered  from  whal  precedes  consists  in  a 
life  of  unusual  activity  being  the  realization  of  some  premeditated  jdan. 
conceived  witli  a  view  to  the  primary  end  of  man.  By  this  definition,  we 
exclude  all  fal>e  activists,  as  Uiose  who  work  without  a  plan,  those  who, 
though  in  constant  agitation,  accomplish  exactly  nihil,  those  who  work 
well,  but  fail  to  refer  their  activity  to  their  last  end. 

riie  true  activist  uill  be  a  man  of  limited  means,  for  as  a  general 
rule,  he  who  has  loo  many  ideas,  seldom  does  mucli.  He  hesitates,  con- 
jectures, speculates  on  possible  consequences  and  comes  to  practical 
conclusions  never  or  too  late. 

The  true  activist,  eitlier  by  himself  or  witli  the  aid  of  others  (1), 
leanus  what  he  has  to  do.  He  is  conscious  that,  at  limes,  an  hour  of 
reflection  span*s  a  monlli  of  toil.  lie  docs  not  proceed  blindly,  but  once 
his  plan  is  made,  he  sets  about  its  execution  with  a  will.  Far  from 
discourangin^  him,  diflTicuUies  only  serve  to  urge  him  on.  Without  these, 
victor}'  would  be  unknown.  To  sustain  him  in  trying  circumstances  he 
has  recourse  to  prayer.  .And  if  success  fmally  cn>wn  his  efforts,  he  does 
not  take  the  glorv'  to  himself,  but  refers  it  to  Him  to  Whom  all  honor 
is  due  (2).  If  failure  is  his  lot,  he  is  not  depressed.  It  were  better  to  have 
tried  and  failed  than  never  to  have  tried  at  all.  He  feels  more  a  man. 
With  renewed  hope  and  more  experience  he  tries  again. 

Were  men  of  this  type  more  numerous,  tlie  world  would  be  oUier 
than  it  is  at  the  present  hour.  Had  we  true  activists  in  greater  numbers 
in  the  various  stations  of  life,  material  progress,  instead  of  removing 
man  from  his  Creator  would  bring  him  on  his  way  and  would  be  made 
subservient  to  his  last  end,  even  while  ministering  to  his  wants. 


(1)  This  good  office  may  be  fulfilled  either  by  competent  living  authorities 
or  by  the  reading  of  good  books.  Of  late,  literature  in  this  line  has  become  more 
abundant.  Not  to  mention  any  works  in  particular,  let  us  refer  our  readers 
to  a  Si-'  t  of  biblographv,  containing  a  list  of  excellent  books  which  may  guide 
tl  •  activist  in  his  differnt  activities.  We  mean  the  work  of  Frederic  Duval 
entitled  Les  Livres  qui  a'imposent. 

(2)  «  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam  »  Ps. 
CXIII. 


